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Tee National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jegus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man, 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre— 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Gonstitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


——— ey 
Editorial. 


HE financial disaster which overtook the speculators 
in stocks last week shows in lurid light the demand 
fot the production of a new kind of intellectual 
capacity to match the vast business enterprises 
which are now possible. The giants who have 

been making combinations and astonishing the world by 
their ability to plan them did not intend to bring about the 
catastrophe in the markets. It was contrary to their inter- 
ests. They did not foresee it, and could not prevent it. 
They were, however, able to set a limit beyond which the evil 
effects of the corner in one stock and the break in the prices 
of other stocks could not go. Many men must be discovered 
(as they will be) who have sufficient brain power. Then they 
must have a special training to give them steadiness, endur- 
ance, and the art of holding in their minds and under their 
control the few things that are essential to the healthy life 
and activity of the vast enterprises they are to be masters of. 
Without this kind of trained capacity, great combinations will 
break down as did the first great steamship, the Great East- 
ern, because the engines were overweighted. While the 
giants are making their experiments, testing their powers, 
and training their men, it will be safe for ordinary men-and 
women to stick to their regular work, their daily wages, and 
their frugal but honest savings. 


oe 


Last year Prof, George H. Gilbert of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary published opinions concerning the lives 
of Jesus and of Saint Paul which were considered heretical. 
Prof. Gilbert claimed that his opinions came within the 
proper limits of liberty and orthodoxy. ‘The trustees or di- 
rectors of the seminary did not wish to move hastily or to 
condemn Prof. Gilbert without full proof of his depart- 
ure from the standards of the seminary. They therefore 
gave him a year in which to write another book to complete 
his system of New Testament teaching. It is now reported 
that advance sheets of this book were furnished the board 


_ April, and that in the judgment of the directors he had 


not retracted or sufficiently explained his heretical doctrine. 
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Prof. Gilbert has therefore withdrawn from the faculty. As 
reported, the opinion that seemed most objectionable to the 
board was expressed in the declaration that the pre-existence 
of Jesus and his union with the Father was not so fully and 
definitely taught by Jesus as to be available as a test of 
Christian belief and fellowship. 


we 


Pror. Witt1aM Newton CiarkKb&, writing of the primary 
Christian realities in the Congregationa/ist, has something to 
say about the experiences which have their ground in the 
threefold nature of God. But, in conclusion, he warns his 
readers that all the activities of the divine spirit are mani- 
festations in the human soul of a divine unity, of which he 
says: “It may be asked why we should distinguish, as 
matters of experience or of doctrine, these three that are 
called the Fatherhood of God, the Saviourhood of Christ, 
and the Friendhood of the Spirit? If Christ’s Saviourhood 
is God’s Saviourhood made known to us, and the Friend- 
hood of the Spirit is God’s own Friendhood manifested 
within us, why are not both of them aspects of that one 
divine Fatherhood in which all good for men is included? 
So they are. This is a primitive simplicity that we have 
lost, and need to recover. The three are not separate werks 
of separate beings, or even, in their deepest unity, separate 
works of one being. All the three are forms of the one 
comprehensive relation between God and us men.” 


a 


Some time since, in an article in the Register, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell repeated a remark, which she was afterward unable 
to verify, concerning Dr. Helmholtz, who was described as a 
so-called epileptic genius. Nordau, Lombroso, and others 
have used such phrases with great freedom; but Mr. W. H. 
Winslow, being interested in the fame of Helmholtz, has pro- 
cured from a physician in New York, who does not care to 
appear in public, a statement that he was ‘“‘a student of Helm- 
holtz from 1859 to 1868, and in uninterrupted correspond- 
ence and frequent personal intercourse with him.” He 
testifies that he was “ unexcelled, not only as regards intellect, 
but in purity of character, steadiness of purpose, and untiring 
working power.” We are very glad to print this testimony ; 
and we have no sympathy whatever with the attempt of some 
scientific writers, so called, to prove that all genius and 
peculiar excellence is the result of abnormal conditions. 
Mrs. Campbell had no intention to defame Helmholtz, but 
incidentally used a statement which was current at the time. 


at 


In a recent article published by us, entitled “Church and 
State,” consideration was given to “the popular and de- 
lusive charge against the Church, and the constant repeti- 
tion of the statement that ‘he who preaches truth will 
certainly be unpopular and suffer loss.’” In denying this 
charge, the writer did not make sufficient allowance for 
exceptional cases of injustice.and suffering. But the main 
proposition, that the majority of men and women desire to 
know the truth and despise the man who sells it, holds 
good. The Evening Standard of New Bedford, Mass., 
discusses this statement at length, and cites a pertinent 
example, as follows: “We think that thoughtful men of 
long observation will, as a rule, agree with this judgment. 
The idea that a man loses by speaking his conviction 
bravely and honestly in the face of opposition is not sub- 
stantiated in the long run by the record. We have had 
in our city at least one notable instance of a man in the 
pulpit who in issues which affected the social and religious 
and political life of this community was never known to 


hesitate in the speaking of what he conceived to be the- 
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truth. It is not necessary to “debate whether he was or 
was not always right. To few men is that glory given. But 
he surely had the reputation of being always frank, even 
when he went directly counter to the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the community and when he was entirely at vari- 
ance with the preponderating views of his own parish. 
And yet, after all these years have passed away since his 
death, who is there to say that William J. Potter ever lost 
anything by saying what he believed to be true, and what he 
believed he ought te-say?” 


wt 
Wuat psychologists call the disease of doubt affects a 


man who has become uncertain about the automatic action 
of his mind. A sane man learns how to do a thing, and 


then does it without thinking. But, when the disease of doubt . 


creeps in, one cannot remember whether he acted in the cus- 
tomary way on a given occasion or not, and so loses the 
benefit of the habit he has formed. He locks his safe as 
usual, or his office door, and then, going away, asks: “ Did I 
lock the safe? Did I lock the door?” He cannot be satisfied 
until he returns and tries the locks. Carried up into the 
higher automatic movements of the mind, the disease works 
mischief in a similar way. In religion it was epidemic in 
the last part of the nineteenth century. Happily, now men 
are learning to trust their spiritual habits and moral instincts, 
and do not always stop to challenge them whenever they are 
called upon to think and to act. E 


Unitarian Anniversaries, 


With the springtime come the birds, the flowers, and the 
anniversaries. Among the religious bodies not one keeps so 
closely to the traditions of the earlier days as the Unitarian. 
In order to escape the interference of Memorial Day, a 
change has been made which brings the meetings one week 
earlier than formerly. The time of these meetings was 
formerly determined by election week. We still keep the 
annual public meeting of the Unitarian Association, and the 
societies which have since come into existence are grouped 
around it. The Berry Street Conference (for the ministers 
one of the most charming days of the year) still follows the 
customs of the time when Dr. Channing was for it the 
centre of inspiration. So stern and strict is the adherence 
to the traditional ways that, if the temporary chairman of the 
Conference should venture by his own authority to declare 
the usual recess of five minutes after the opening address, he 
would be astonished at the tumult of “noes,” and discover 
that no recess could be taken without a vote of the min- 
isters assembled. , 

The conservatism of Unitarians, as shown in maintaining 
the formal exercises and festivals of anniversary week, after 
they have been abandoned by their orthodox neighbors, is 
not without significance. In more ways than our evangelical 
contemporaries would care to admit, the Unitarian Church, 
with its thinkers and saints, has come to be a conserver of 
the essential things in religion, in ethics, and in theology. 
In all the churches many intelligent and fair-minded thinkers 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Channing, Parker, Mar- 
tineau, Clarke, Everett, and many others. Not infrequently 
they qualify their acknowledgment by describing our great 
Unitarian leaders as too great, or good, or wise, or liberal to 
be claimed by the Unitarian Church, It is said they belong 
But the 
fact remains that out of the Unitarian movement of the last 
one hundred years have come the great conservers of such 
noble thoughts as the unity of God; his personality and 
presence; the dignity of human nature; the value of the 
human reason; the trustworthiness of the conscience, the 
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doniestic affections and the spiritual instincts of the human 
race; the revelation and diffusion of truth among all intelli- 
gent tribes and races; the simple humanity of Jesus; and, 
not least of all, the reconciling statement that all truth is 
from God. In the shocks of change and the distractions 
of thought during the last half-century, fair-minded and in- 
telligent persons in all the churches admit that Unitarian 
thinkers and saints have shown the way out of the conflict 
between the new sciences and the-old theologies. 

Proudly and yet modestly the representatives of our move- 
ment may claim their place, and together plan work that 
shall be worthy of the cloud of witnesses that surrounds us, 
and worthy to set forth the meaning of our high calling. 
The week is too short for the many meetings, public and 
private, which crowd one upon another. | No one can attend 
them all. But no one who cares for the work our various 
societies and churches are trying to do can fail to find 
centres of interest and points of contact with the heart of 
the denomination. 

Two opposing tendencies have given us a moving equilib- 
rium,— the one toward individual and independent action, 
the other toward mutual fellowship and co-operation. Both 
are good, and the resultant of their conflicting impulses is 
a growing tendency to accept mutual responsibility for the 
mutual welfare of all the members of our body. This ten- 
dency toward united action has been strengthening during 
the last twenty years, and came to striking expression in the 
National Conference in 1894, with the adoption of the new 
preamble. Since that time, more than ever, it has been 
taken for granted; and, so long as it is voluntary, it will be 
an increasingly helpful influence in the work we have to do. 
The meetings of last year confirmed the hopes of many, who 
long, after these weary centuries, to see at last pure religion 
revealing its beauty and its strength under the conditions of 
perfect liberty, fraternal charity, and mutual helpfulness. 


Conditional Immortality. 


Dr. Frederic Henry Hedge was so far as could be from 
being a sensational preacher in the ordinary acceptance of 
that term; yet several times, and more, in the course of his 
great ministry, he made a sensation of the most decided 
character by some unexpected development of thought in a 
sermon or other public address. Never shall we forget one 
of these sensations which was caused by a sermon on “ The 
Christian Idea of Immortality,” which was preached, in 
1863 or thereabout, in the old Hollis Street Church. It was 
our good fortune to be one of the attendant throng that lis- 
tened to the superb discourse; and we could feel the shiver 
of astonishment and apprehension (lest something more 
dreadful should be said) which went through the congrega- 
tion. The sermon was afterward printed in Dr. Hedge’s 
“Reason in Religion,’ and there it can be read; but the 
intervening years have hardened us to speculative novelties, 
and it requires the common heart of a great body of people 
to adequately thrill to a proposition so startling as that which 
was fundamental to Dr. Hedge’s astonishing discourse. 

This proposition was that immortality is not a natural 
principle of the human soul, but a moral acquisition ; and 
it was shown that there is more in favor of this proposition 
in the New Testament than in favor of the traditional con- 
ception of men’s natural and inevitable immortality. 

Since then there have been a good many attempts to state 
a doctrine of conditional immortality in a serious and per- 
suasive manner. Some of them have been dictated by a 
kindly interest in fellows of the baser sort, annihilation being 
considered an event preferable to eternal suffering in hell. 
Matthew Arnold expressed the idea of conditional immortal- 
ity in a sonnet of remarkable force and beauty, the sestette 
running thus :— 


~ 
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_ “No, no! the energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun ; 
And he, who flagged not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing,— only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life.” 


The bibliography that should give, even approximately, 
the titles of those books which state a doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality, in one form or another, would include 
many titles, tens mounting into scores. One of the most 
recent of them, and at the same time one of the most re- 
markable, Dr. S. D. McConnell’s ‘Evolution of Immor- 
tality,” has recently been characterized in the Register by 
Dr. W. H. Lyon in a sympathetic manner, if with qualified 
approval of the argument as sufficient for the end in view. 
Here was a bold attempt to hitch immortality to the star 
of modern science; to construct an ethereal body out of the 
materials furnished by hypnotism, spiritualism, Rontgen rays, 
etc., and, with the same materials, an environment in which 
such a body could live and thrive. Further there was the 
attempt to make, if not the existence, the stability of this 
ethereal body an effect of moral excellence. It cannot be 
said that either of these attempts was rewarded with any con- 
siderable measure of success. 

Moreover, there was implicit in the argument a brace of 
inferences which were not well calculated to commend it to 
the kindly heart. One of these was that those dying in in- 
fancy could have no “ power of an endless life” residing in 
themselves. It was suggested that the moral excellence of 
the parents might be counted unto the little ones for right- 
eousness. But heredity is too uncertain a messenger to have 
such a serious trust committed to its charge. Dr. Lyon did 
not fail to place his finger on this ailing spot, nor to perceive 
what possible premiums on infanticide are here, so often 
does the well-born child discredit his inheritance. The sec- 
ond painful inference was the hard fate of those who have 
never had a decent chance upon this bank and shoal of time. 
There are some good people who would give up their own 
hope of immortality if by so doing they could make it pos- 
sible for some ill born or bred to redeem the evil time upon 
this hither side by some better conduct on the other. If any 
are going to fail of immortality, let it, by all means, be those 
who have drunk deep of eternal life.right here and now, and 
not those who have died without ever learning what it is to 
live | 

It is certainly a remarkable phenomenon which affords 
the spectacle of many “churchmen” and others nominally 
orthodox going for confirmation of the resurrection of Jesus 
which, but a little while ago, was vaunted as the sole argu- 
ment for immortality, to the discoveries of science, and that, 
too, where these appear rather “like trees walking ” than sub- 
stantial men. What Dr. McConnell does is still more doubt- 
ful; for he at once uses his theory to confirm the fact of 
Jesus’ resurrection, and that fact to confirm his theory,—a 
vicious circle, if ever there was one. It may be, as another 
orthodox divine assures us, that “psychical research has 
made the resurrection of Jesus possible”; but, if so, the res- 
urrection of Jesus has only so much convincing quality as it 
takes up from psychical research. 

So many of these arguments from immortality, scientific, 
semi-scientific, pseudo-scientific, speculative, and fantastical, 
argue the truth of Dr. McConnell’s introductory contention 
that the traditional argument has lost much or all its force 
for many persons of intelligent and thoughtful mind. But 
they have another and a deeper implication. They are 
eloquent of men’s interest in a future life. Even their flimsi- 
ness in some cases goes far to show how easily men are 
convinced, so great is their desire. The scientific discovery 
of immortality is one of the possibilities of the new century. 
We have Huxley’s word that, antecedently, it is not more 
impossible than was the conversion of energy. But it is 
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hard to imagine that the scientific gain would not be a relig- 
ious loss. That incident would not affect its credibility. 
Once proved, we should have to accept it, and adjust our- 
selves to it as best we could. We should find fresh woods 
and pastures new for the exercise of our religious powers. 
Meantime it is good to hold the hope of immortality as a 
religious hope, the offspring of our intelligence, our affec- 
tions, and our moral principle, becoming an illimitable as- 
surance in those hours when thought and conscience and 
affection touch the supreme heights. 


Hewing the Way. 


Where would we be to-day but for the farmer’s axe? 
Whoever has read Green’s “ History of the English People” 
remembers that the conquering races were compelled to fol- 
low river-beds, and could not penetrate the forests. It was 
not the warrior who finally conquered English soil, but the 
farmer. The half-dozen kingdoms, which were divided by 
vast forests, coalesced only when the axe cut away barriers. 
Earlier races could not inhabit any part of the earth except 
the coast lines. All their food came from the sea; and the 
refuse still remains as the great shell-heaps of our seacoast, 
as well as the coasts of Europe. It has been estimated that 


on the whole earth, as once occupied by human beings, not - 


more than one million’could have been fed. 

The present conditions involve a total reorganization of 
agriculture. Positive science, which has been long recog- 
nized as the basis of mechanics and profitable manufactur- 
ing, must become as completely absolute in agriculture. To 
illustrate our meaning, we have only to draw a picture of the 
farmer as he appears when the season comes for putting 
seed in the ground. He has long since got beyond the in- 
cantations which were performed at this season; and even 
planting in the full of the moon or in the new moon is com- 
prehended by most agriculturists as pseudo-science. But 
does he know with any certainty what he is doing? Is he 
sure of a harvest? If so, can he tell the ratio of the harvest 
to the seed? After all his labor, he remains what you may 
define as a working agnostic. He simply does not know 
what the result of his work will be. 
droughts and hurricanes and hailstorms are liable to sweep 
away all his hope. He reduces risk by intensive culture. 
He adopts scientific expedients for destroying insects and 
fungoids. Irrigation is a stride farther; and just now he is 
consulting science as to a possibility of dispelling hailstorms 
before they can strike his fields. That is, he is on the road 
of scientific culture. How far can thisroad be followed? Is 
agriculture to become one of the positive sciences or arts? 
What would be the result if Bessemer steel castings were as 
much a matter of doubt as the farmers’ wheat and potato 
fields? We know the exact per cent. of carbon that must be 
burned out of the iron to make perfect steel; and we know 
that, when that is done, the casting will, without a shadow of 
doubt, be neither brittle nor granulated. This is the differ- 
ence between old and new methods of steel-making. The 
old was guess-work. The latter is a certainty. Throughout 
the field of manufactures we may say that science has secured 
absolute control. Agriculture,is beginning to perceive that 
book farming is, after all, the only true farming, that it must 
submit to discover laws, and rigidly obey them. ‘“ Mind your 
business,” has come to have a new meaning. It is the solid- 
est sentence in the English language. It is applicable every- 
where. It is particularly applicable to the farm. You must 
put mind into the dirt with your seed. You must put mind 
into the cultivation of the field, and mind into the harvesting. 
The real difficulty with agriculture has been a reliance upon 
chances. 
ests that not only furnish our fuel and lumber, but equalize 
the temperature and the supply of water. At the beginning 
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Hewing the way, the axe has destroyed the for- 
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of the twentieth century we are obliged to call a sudden halt, 
and send science to the front. Scientific forestry, scientific 
road-making, scientific rotation of crops, scientific ploughing, 
scientific storage, as well as marketing, must displace the old 
methods. Things have not enough been thought over, and 
thought through to the end. 

The modern farmer has a very different duty in the world 
from his forerunner. He has no longer to hew the road 
through forests to let civilization pass in. He has rather to 
plant and conserve the forest, in order that civilization may 
not move backward to barbarism and degeneration set in in 
place of evolution. The work of every farmer will soon be 
not with the axe and plough so much as with the microscope. 
The farm will require not only barns and stables, but shops 
and laboratories. These changes will demand still farther 
that the farmer take in wider ranges of purpose. He must 
not work for to-day only, but for the future. The axe must 
not be allowed to forget coming generations, but must give 
up its supremacy to the spade. Forest-planting for the 
twentieth century is in order, as forest-cutting was the pe- 
culiar feature of the nineteenth. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The programme of our annual meeting, and those of the 
various societies of which the annual meetings centre 


around ours, are now before our constituents; and it is very . 


much to be desired that there should be a large attendance. 
The cordial invitation of the Committee on Hospitality to 
the ministers and delegates coming from a distance will no 
doubt be heartily responded to by many. It is well to call 
attention to the fact that this Association is responsible for 
only the meetings of Tuesday, May 21. Everything else 
occurring in the week has been arranged by other associa- 
tions independently of the officers and committees of the 
American Unitarian Association. For instance, the devo- 
tional services with which each day begins, including the 
Communion Service on Thursday morning, are given by 
King’s Chapel, and so must naturally conform to the prac- 
tices of King’s Chapel. It is true that by the courtesy of 
Rev. H. N. Brown the secretary of the Association has 
appointed the leaders of the devotional meetings; yet in the 
meetings themselves we are the guests of the people of that 
ancient church, and not of the denomination at large. An 
effort has been made this year to have as many speakers as 
possible. By some degree of conference the committees of 
the various societies have ‘undertaken to avoid having any 
one person asked to make several addresses. This policy 
has been departed from in several instances of speakers who 
come from a great distance and have never before spoken in 
Anniversary Week. It will be noticed, further, that among 
the speakers are the names of many who will be new to 
the regular Anniversary Week attendants in that they have 
spent all their active life in the West or are young men not 
yet so widely known as they deserve to be. The object in 
seeking out these men as speakers is to reveal the fact that 
we have resources in the way of scholarship and service that 
are not yet familiar to the majority of our people. 
The committee in charge.of the Tuesday meetings be- 
lieve that they have allowed time enough for the free dis- 
cussion of any important matters that may arise. Rev. 
C. F: Dole will call-up for reconsideration the resolutions 
presented a year ago by him, and there are other resolutions 
to be laid before the meeting. No set addresses to move 
and second the adoption of the secretary’s report will this 
year be given, so that whatsoever discussion it may elicit 
will be spontaneous, while, if no discussion takes place, an 
additional amount of time will be at the disposal of the dele- 
gates for other matters. Cuarires E, St. Joun. 
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___ Report ‘of the Nominating Committee of the American 


Unitarian Association. 


The Nominating Committee for officers and directors of 
the American Unitarian Association for 1901 has attended to 
its duties in the manner prescribed by the Association, and 
declares that the following persons are nominated, and are 
to be balloted for at the forthcoming annual meeting of the 


Association : — 
For President, 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Cambridge, Mass. 


For Vice-Presidenis. 


JosrrH W. Symonps, LL.D., Portland, Me. 
SamuEL Hoar, Concord, Mass. 
WILLARD BARTLETT, New York, N.Y. 

‘ Tuomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md. 
GrorcE E. Apams, Chicago, Il. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal. 


For Secretary. { 
Cuaries E. St. Joun, Brookline, Mass. 


For Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 
For Treasurer. 
Francis H. Lrncoxn, Hingham, Mass. 
For Directors for New England States. 


WILLIAM W. Frnn, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cuares E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Emity C. Morton, Fall River, Mass. 
Joun Mason Litt Le, Boston, Mass. 


| For Director for Middle and Southern States. 
Joun P. Forsxs, Brooklyn, N.Y. | 
For Director for Western States and Pacific Coast. 
Joun W. Day, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Director for Western States and Pacific Coast, to fill an unexpired 
term of two years. 


Joun P. Ir1sH, Oakland, Cal. 


For the Committee, 
Pau, REVERE FROTHINGHAM,: Sec'y. 


Current Topics. 


Tue industrial system of the country did not suffer any 
appreciable shock from the unprecedented panic that 
developed in Wall Street, last Thursday, as an incident to the 
attempt of two rival groups of financiers to obtain a control- 
ling share of the stock of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The stress at the centre of speculation for the continent was 
quite the worst of its kind that has been known in the history 
of the stock market. Owing to the policy of the masters of 
the day, however, no banking firm was compelled to close its 
doors, and no legitimate financial institution of the Eastern 
metropolis was forced to suspend. The panic came as the 
culminating development in a lively market, which advanced 
by leaps and bounds until the average of transactions became 
very much higher than it had been in any market before. 
When the crash came, the smaller brokers suffered severely, 
as well as did a multitude of individual investors in what are 
known as “margins.” Legitimate investments, however, did 
not suffer ; and industry continued as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. 

we 


HARvarb University made an official statement Wednes- 
day of last week upon an issue which has been the sub- 


ject of interested speculation in the college world, and 
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beyond it, when the board of overseers, after a meeting, 
issued the following statement: “The board of overseers 
voted to concur with the president and fellows in their vote 
conferring the degree of doctor of laws upon President 
McKinley.” An extensive discussion, not lacking in an occa- 
sional display of acrimony, had been in progress among the 
alumni of Harvard University for some time before the an- 
nouncement of this decision. When the matter came to'a 
vote at the meeting of the board of overseers, 19 members 
out of the 23 who were present cast their voices in favor of 
the decision that had been taken by the president and fel- 
lows, while 3 voted against that decision, and 1 refrained 
from voting. There were not wanting in the daily press, if 
the daily press may be regarded as a mouthpiece of 
public opinion, indications of a general feeling in the com- 
munity that the board of overseers had concluded in a wise 
and discreet way a controversy which was attracting a great 
deal of attention all over the country. 


as 


Ir does not appear so certain now as it did two weeks 
ago that the problem of the adjustment of the relations 
between the United States and the Cuban republic will be 
solved easily and at an early date. The committee of mem- 
bers of the Cuban Constitutional Convention, which visited 
Washington recently in order to ascertain from the adminis- 
tration its precise position on the Platt amendment to the 
army bill, has made its report to the convention. A minority 
of the members of the committee, it is understood, have 
urged the convention strongly not to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the majority, that the Platt amendment be accepted 
as the final and unalterable expression of the purposes of the 
United States with regard to Cuba. The majority of the 
committee explained at length to the convention that there 
was no possibility that the United States would change 
either the form or the substance of its demands upon Cuba, 
as embodied in the Platt amendment, but that they were 
assured, by their knowledge of President McKinley’s views 
upon the matter, that the amendment would not be so con- 
strued as to interfere with the independence of Cuba. 


& 


Necotiations for the conclusion of a treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain which shall enable the 
United States to construct a canal through the isthmus con- 
necting the two American continents are proceeding be- 
tween Washington and London. When the Senate of the 
United States declined to ratify the Hay-Pauncefote amend- 
ment to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and abrogated the 
latter agreement itself, the government at Washington form- 
ulated an outline for a new agreement. An attempt was 
made to secure, as far as possible, the views of the senators 
upon the new plan; and, later on, an outline of it was com- 
municated to the British ambassador at Washington, Lord 
Pauncefote, as the basis for a resumption of negotiations 
upon the general subject of the construction of a canal 
through the American isthmus. It is understood that upon 
two points the State Department has made its position per- 
fectly clear: that the canal must be constructed by the 
United States, and that it must be controlled by the United 
States. On the other hand, the United States, according to 
the treaty now in process of negotiation, may undertake to 
guarantee the complete neutralization of the projected canal 
and the admission to it of ships of all nations on identical 
terms, 

Pd 


Tue agitation in the Russian empire continues; and it 
appears, also, to be extending to the masses. It must be 
remembered that whatever political or social movements 
have been chronicled in the recent history of Russia have 
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operated only among the intellectually emancipated class of 
the population. It is asserted by competent observers that 
the present movement, although it reached its most con- 
spicuous expression among the youths of the middle and 
higher institutions of learning, is strong among the peasants 
and the working classes in the cities; and the fermentation 
among these two strata of the Russian community is prov- 
ing by far the more serious problem to the men whose func- 
tion it is to maintain the loyalty of the masses, nominally to 
the czar, and actually to the system and the group of in- 
dividuals who control the throne.and its policies. The out- 
look for the government is not improved by the conditions 
in the southern provinces of the empire, where the ravages 
of the prevailing famine are whetting the general discontent, 
and are furnishing the apostles of liberalism with convincing 
material ready to hand. 
& 


Tue police of Ireland and England last week seized Will- 
iam O’Brien’s weekly paper, Zhe Jrish People, and sup- 
pressed the issue of the week, which contained an attack 
upon the character of King Edward VII., of extraordinary 
bitterness. The attack was occasioned by a criticism, and a 
disavowal of the act, of the Duke of Norfolk, a Roman 
Catholic peer, and of Cardinal Vaughn, who recently ap- 
peared before the king and assured him of the loyalty of his 
Catholic subjects. Zhe Jrish People condemned the act of 
the duke and the cardinal in the strongest terms, and took 
occasion to declare that the Irish nation are the only “really 
Catholic people” in the world to-day. The “ no-popery” 
oath which the king took on the occasion of his accession to 
the kingly authority has been the subject of acrimonious 
debate in the House of Commons, where the Irish members as 
a body have regarded it as a deliberate act of hostility 
toward the Irish people. The article in Zhe Jrish People 
said with reference to this ceremony: ‘‘ We do not believe he 
attached the slightest importance to the performance. But 
the fact remains: this old and worn-out descendant of a race 
of scoundrels and practical professors of hideous immorality 
asseverated that most of the sacred doctrines of the Catholic 
Church were idolatrous and superstitious.” 


Brevities. 


Mr. Cleveland is the only remaining ex-President of the 
United States. 


We publish this week, so far as we have received informa- 
tion, a list of all the meetings to be held in the Anniversary 
Week, which begins this year May 20. 


One of the curious survivals of the old doctrine of inher- 
ited depravity is the active prejudice against the Jews to-day, 
because their ancestors were concerned in, or consented to, 
the crucifixion of Jesus. 


The many friends of Dr. Thomas in Chicago have been 
celebrating his birthday. It is a sign of the youthful vigor 
of the city in which Dr. Thomas exerts his admirable in- 
fluence that this celebration marks the beginning of his 
seventieth year. 


Jonathan Hardback’s complaints are accepted by the 
Congregationalist as justified by the facts, and it adds, “ We 
suspect that much of the cruelty caused by disregard of 
this important matter of ethics is due to thoughtlessness ; 
but it is cruelty, nevertheless.” : 


Let it always be remembered that the men who operate 
the trusts and make the combinations are powerless without 
the aid of that great multitude of those who, seeking profi- 
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table investments for their money, buy the bonds, the pre- 
ferred stock, and especially the common stock of the cor- 
porations. : 


The substitutes for truth-telling concerning that which is 
vital are many and ingenious. Some repeat that which they 
have been told on the authority of their churches and their 
Bibles, and absolve themselves from further responsibility. 
Others tell the truth, indeed, and with great show of courage, 
about things that do not concern the case in hand. 


The Hooligan in London is something like the hoodlum 
of which we once heard so much in San Francisco. The 
difference is that the hoodlum was the son of well-to-do 
parents, who had gone wrong for lack of home training, 
while the Hooligan is the offspring of poverty, who, attempt- 
ing to escape the awful dulness of life in the home and the 
street, plans to have criminal “larks” at the expense of the 
public. 


The late Dr. A. P. Peabody was one of the most ardent 
defenders of the belief that the apostle John wrote the Fourth 
Gospel. But, when it was made certain that the story of the 
woman brought to Jesus for judgment was no part of the 
original gospel, he admitted that it was a relief to his con- 
science to believe that the story did not represent the moral 
attitude of Jesus toward the sin which the woman had com- 
mitted. 


The Odserver, while warning its readers against the theo- 
logical conclusions of Dr. Martineau, admits that there was 
about him “ a peculiar fascination,’ and that “there is no 
denying the nobility of his personal character, the elevation 
of his thought, and the breadth of his sympathies.” “ While 
not the greatest theologian, he may be regarded as one of 
the great figurés of the nineteenth century,” and “did much 
to emphasize certain great ideas of Christianity which are 
rallying cries to the Church.” 


The cyclone that swept through the stock markets of the 
country last week brought ruin to innumerable small dealers 
who staked all their earnings and savings on a venture in 
the purchase of stocks on speculation. In remote country 
towns, women, clerks, farmers, and other people of small 
means and great hopes formed clubs, and sent their orders 
to brokers in the large cities in the hope that they might 
share some of the profits of which they_read fabulous ac- 
counts in their newspapers. Thousands of them will go 
mourning the rest of their days, and will hold pessimistic 
views concerning the conduct of business and the character 
of rich men. 


There is a conspicuous lack of zeal for the mighty twen- 
tieth-century movement in religion that was to give the sects 
of Christendom a new departure and fresh enthusiasm. 
One of our great Unitarian leaders, when his brethren com- 
plained of a lack of interest in our public movements, was 
in the habit of saying with a twinkle in his eye, “ We need a 
new cry.” But no one knew better than he that a new cry 
could be of no avail without a renewing of the spirit. A mere 


date has no regenerating power, and the passing of the line 


of the twentieth century has had no more effect upon the 
character of the churches than crossing the equator would 
produce in the plans and affections of a globe-trotter. 


If we could get rid entirely of the idea that there-is no 
merit in the confession of sin to a priest, and if the idea of 
absolution were abolished, so far as the agency of the priest 
is concerned, confession followed by good advice would be an 
exceedingly wholesome practice. A wise man or woman with 
large experience might be the source of unbounded blessing 
if consulted by all persons in doubt and distress concerning 
their own moral condition and the moral fortunes of those 
who were dear to them. The people greatly need moral 
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counsellors; and, when they find a person with a tender 
heart, the wisdom of experience, and a willing ear they 
accept his services with gladness and gratitude. 


Letters to the Editor. 


—— 


A House Wanted if Babies are Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register ; — 

The Morgan Chapel will be torn down June ¢, to be 
rebuilt larger and better adapted to its many-sided work. 
Its day nursery of fifty poor babies will be shelterless. The 
management wants to transport them to the country for the 
summer months. Perhaps some reader of the /egéster has 
a vacant country house and yard, and would be glad to have 
it used the coming season in such a Christ-like ministry. 
Where could one think of finding a more splendid oppor- 
tunity of serving Christ’s needy ones and offering a re- 
freshing cup of cold water? We want to move in promptly 
on June 1. Communicate, therefore, at once with the 
pastor, Rev. E. J. Helms, Morgan Chapel, Boston. 

Wa) Ju. He 


Ah, Sweet is Tipperary! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the hawthom’s whiter than the snow, 

When the feathered folk assemble, and the air is all a-tremble 
With their singing and their winging to and fro. 

When queenly Slievenamon puts her verdant vesture on, 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes bring ; 

When the sun begins to glance on the rivulets that dance,— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the mists are rising from the lea; 

When the Golden Vale is smiling with a beauty all beguiling, 
And the Suir goes crooning to the sea; 

When the shadows and the showers only multiply the flowers 
That the lavish hand of May will fling ; 

When, in unfrequented ways, fairy music softly plays,— 

_ Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When life, like the year, is young ; 
When the soul is just awaking like a lily blossom breaking, 
And love words linger on the tongue; 
When the blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish eyes, 
x And love dreams cluster and cling 
Round the heart and round the brain, half of pleasure, half of pain,— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 
— Dennis A. McCarthy. 


London Letter. 


‘He is very fond of pageantry.” This was said of the 
king. It seems to be true; and the multitude, always en- 
joying the spectacular, and inclined these many years to 
complain that Victoria but poorly satisfied “the lust of the 
eye,” are likely, under this Edward, to have abundant de- 
light in outward shows. The royal funeral was a pageant, 
indeed! Then came the going in state to open Parliament. 
How the eye revelled in that splendor! It was good to be 
alive in these times,— times that revive, or promise to, the 
good old days when, if all was not gold, all glittered. What 
a magnificent carriage! See, the wheels are red and gold, 
and the royal arms on the dark olive-green panels; and 
there are gilt roses and shamrocks and thistles, as well as 
crown and sceptre, quite visible, with lamps of gold and 
fringes of gold, and it cost, in 1761, £8,000. Most superb 
carriage, and twenty-four feet long, twelve feet high, eight 
feet wide, and actually weighing four tons! Did either 
‘Solomon or Barnum and Bailey ever more profoundly, im- 
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press common or uncommon people? Just now the Houses 
of Parliament are under survey for further glories. At 
p esent there is no room for an adequate display of the 
beauty and the chivalry of the empire (of the kingdom is no 
more the phrase); and it must not be said of it that there is 
no room for it in the inn. Somehowroom must be made. The 
only question is, How? Well, in morals there are worse 
things, as well as higher ones, than the love of pageantry, 
and the feeding of the populace and the decorated rich upon 
it. The realm is very much reconciled to the will that. gave 
it its new king. It regards him with a measureless content. 
He is popular. There is nothing of the fanatic about him, 
nothing of the savage. He is urbane, proper, discreet,—a 
man over whom, in this his first year, the simple and gentle, 
the noble and the bumptious, unite in loud chorus :— 


“¢He is a jolly good fellow!’ 
So say we, all of us.” 


We are still wearying on, nobody knows exactly where, 
with the war. Of that Chamberlain is king,— the high and 
mighty potentate against whom “ Michael and all angels are 
impotent to prevail.” The younger Pitt of a hundred years 
ago was not so able to defy the reasonable and just sen- 
timents of the English people as he. Even those who stand 
by him do not speak affectionately of him. Even the jingo 
press seldom attempts to do more than make the best of him, 
as one endures what may not be cured. The common peo- 
ple are out of patience, and the tax-payers and those whose 
brothers and sons are dying of fever in the great South 
African death-field. ‘Yet all things still serve his sovereign 
will. To hint that either he or any of his family have other 
than the purest patriotic motives for this continued outrage 
upon all that is humane would be a libel! Often, too, in 
these days, one hears from the more honest babes and suck- 
lings — people who know not what public men must stoop to 
if they would remain public men —expressions of wonder 
and astonishment at the imbecility of the imperial Parliament 
under these present circumstances. ‘‘ Why don’t it instruct 
Mr. Chamberlain instead of never daring to act as if its soul 
is its own?” I heard an honest soul asking of his companion 
who had agreed with him about the enormity of the war. 
“Afraid to back down! Afraid of losing votes — Jingo 
votes —at the next election!” was the reply. Your corre- 
spondent ventured to ask the two,—‘“‘ Have you read Mr. 
Lecky’s ‘Map of Life’?” ‘ No.” “Read it. Then you 
will see that he who enters Parliament must abandon hope 
of acting as you think Parliament should. Henceforth he 
has to walk hand in hand with that legion of tempters, no 
longer called devils, but conformities and compromises. He 
must manage to act with others; and, as for their own ends, 
they prefer that he should act. He must submit to retain 
high place by giving up delicate scruples of conscience and 
his moral backbone. So he allies himself with the powers 
of darkness, and no longer implicitly believes in that true 
light of life in which you still seem to believe.” To this one 
of the two simpletons said, “Do you defend this sort of 
thing, sir?” “Oh, no, I only describe ‘ this sort of thing.’” 
‘Do you believe that God will suffer an empire thus gov- 
erned to remain prosperous and great?” ‘No, nor do I 
believe that it is either truly prosperous or truly great.” Just 
here the train stopped. The babes stepped from the car- 
riage, and I was questioned no more. They came from a 
little village near Swindon in Wiltshire, were Wesleyans; 
and one can but hope that in other obscure little places there 
are many more such sucklings. 

The other day I had a conversation with a somewhat 
facetious friend, who often professes not to understand 
things theological or rather denominational. Coming upon 
me rather abruptly, he said, “ How is the body?” “ What 
body do you mean?” “ Why, the body to which you belong, 
of course,” “Ido not belong to my body, but it belongs 
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to me!” ‘“QOhJI don’t mean your flesh and bones, but the 
sect,— this sect!” “I do not belong to any sect, and stead- 
fastly refuse to be in subjection to any. I belong to the 
Church Catholic and Universal, and, so far as I have 
ability and opportunity, go in and out among its many 
sects and find pasture.” ‘Yes, that is all very well; but 
why are you called a Unitarian minister?” ‘Simply 
because Unitarians alone are Jarge-minded and _liberty- 
loving enough to tolerate so unsectarian a minister.” 
“Then you don’t stand by the Unitarians, right or wrong, 
as our Jingos stand by our country, right or wrong?” 
“Certainly not.” “I am glad of that.” ‘“Why?” “Be- 
cause I have made an important discovery about the 
Unitarians.”” ‘Ah! what is it?” ‘They believe in a 
trinity!” “So?” “Ves, a veritable trinity. I used to 
think they only believed in the virtue of denying every 
possible current dogma. I was wrong, or, at least, I can- 
not think that now. They have developed a positive 
faith, a quite comprehensible trinity. And, mind you, it 
is a trinity that they put into practice pretty generally; for 
it pertains to the conduct of life.” ‘This is very interest- 
ing. Goon.” ‘Well, the Unitarians believe in the Dance, 
the Dinner, and the Discussion.. The Discussion is great, 
the Dinner is great, the Dance is great; and these three 
greatnesses are one and the same greatness. None is be 
fore or after other, none is greater or less than another; 
but the whole three greatnesses are co-equal, and fill the 
field of vision necessary to salvation.” “That is your 
discovery, is it? I have never seen anything to that effect 
in their literature.” ‘Literature, man! People state their 
real beliefs in their lives, only their arguments about 
beliefs in their literature. Did you ever know a young 
Unitarian sacrifice dance, or dinner, or discussion to an 
act or time or place of worship? Did you ever know 
any god preferred before this unity in trinity or trinity in 
unity by young or old? Of course, your rheumatic people 
don’t dance, nor do your dyspeptic people enjoy the din- 
ners they cannot tear themselves away from, nor your dull 
and empty-headed ones shine in discussions; but, all the 
same, you know how faithful all are to this unstated creed. 
So I bid you good-morning.” 

Well, these much-abused Unitarians are looking forward 
with much interest to the International New Century 
Meetings next month. I have been looking through the 
announcements for the days on which these meetings are 
to be held, May z5 to 31 inclusive, and fail to find anything 
about dance or dinner; though, reading between the lines, 
I can see abundant openings for discussions. ‘ Tea and 
coffee,” ‘afternoon tea,’’ are announced, and also one 
“ breakfast.’’ How welcome all foreign delegates and visitors 
will be goes without saying with those who know English 
hospitality. And Americans have entertained Englishmen 
in so lavish and luxurious a style that there naturally 
arises over here a resolve not to be beaten. Mr. Wendte 
will be warmly welcomed because he is no stranger; and 
his words of other days are with us still. Mr. Crothers 
will have a hearty welcome because he is a stranger; and 
from him we expect something, if that be possible, better 
than we have known. And Mr. Wilson, with any other of 
our American visitors, will be made to feel among brethren 
and quite at home under these imperial skies. The end of 
May usually shows London and its suburbs at its best. 
To see the metropolis on one of its great ecclesiastical 


holidays — Whit-Sunday and Whit-Monday — will be a nov- 


elty to those who have never seen the ’Arries and the 
’Arriets in their millions. Excursions also enter into the 
programme. One will bring those who share it to Rich- 
mond here. I hope the nightingale will not have forgot its 
song; and certainly Kew Gardens— to-day gorgeous with 
tulips and golden with countless daffodils — will be a joy 
to all beholders. S. F, 
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The Heart of the Tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants a friend of sun and sky; 
He plants the flag of breezes free ; 
The shaft of beauty towering high ; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard,— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony,— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that fade and flush again ; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest’s heritage ; 
The harvest of the coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see,— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. ~ 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civil good,— 
His blessing on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land,— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
— The Century. 


In Hungary under the American Flag. 


BY REV. GEORGE BOROS, D.D. 


Tam a little disappointed because I am afraid that my 
former letter which I sent for your paper did not reach you. 
However, I am glad that a few words more I can tell you 
which will interest your readers. 

Just now I am following the fine example of the president 
and secretary of the American Unitarian Association in going 
about to preach the gospel of good tidings and great joy. 
My last excursion was under the American flag to the very 
heart of our Unitarian congregations, there where those 
farmers live who bravely resisted during those hundred years 
of suffering and persecution. ‘These men keep even-to-day 
the most simple and original manners. They wear their own 
home-made dress. They wear on their face the most original, 
rosy tint of nature, which speaks to you of life, energy, and 
courage. A very large and enthusiastic gathering was it, 
indeed. There were present men and women from far-away 
places where no railways, no easy vehicles, are yet known. 
They came on horse-cars, some of them spending two days 
in order to be present ata single meeting. 

I knew that they were greatly interested in our brethren 
abroad. Therefore, I took with me the American flag which 
I had the pleasure to bring with me home from the Boston 
great anniversary. The American flag was displayed in the 
Unitarian village church, between two Hungarian flags. 
The subject of my paper was “Our Brethren Abroad.” 

The spirit and enthusiasm of that ever-memorable anni- 
versary moved my lips; and I tried to impress on my large 
audience, whom the church building could not all embrace, 
that most inspiring fact that the small flock of Hungarian 
Unitarians is not alone, but that we are just in the -very 
heart of a grand, world-wide religious movement, which came 
to a perfect expression in Boston through representatives not 
only from America, England, and Europe, but also from India 
and Japan, in Asia. The latter case is peculiarly interesting 
just now because there is a growing tendency among some 
of the Hungarian linguists to believe and demonstrate that 
the Japanese might have been akin to the ancient Hunga- 
rians before they left Central Asia, 
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It is very interesting, indeed, that this people. of the 
Székelys was always the most enlightened of all the races 
which ever came together within the boundaries of Hungary: 
They always had a tendency to rationalistic thinking. There- 
fore, they most gladly embraced the Reformation in its most 
puritan form, so much so that Unitarian religious worship 
among them may be rigid and cold, even if compared to the 
most simple English or American form. This, however, does 
not mean that they have no inclination to poetry or natural 
beauty. Just on the contrary. They build their churches, 
whenever they can afford, on a high hill, surround them with 
trees, and, as soon as flowers appear in the gardens or on the 
fields, they fill with them the communion table, the front of 
the seats, the minister’s pew, and even the pulpit. It was the 
r2th of April when I went to them, a rather cold and chilly 
weather; but a fine bouquet of flowers grown by the girls of 
the village, and picked and made by them, was there on the 
communion table. A similar bouquet of beauty was there 
beside the organ, made up out of the boys and girls of the 
village, they being the choir. They wore their own national 
dress, and thus they praised God in hymns and songs. 
Indeed, that was life filled with spirit and hope. They 
seemed to enjoy in full that great success which American 
Unitarians obtained, not only in creating places of worship, 
but also and chiefly so in creating new thought of God, of 
religion, and of man. I had the pleasure of introducing to 
them your prophets, apostles, and saints, together with their 
gospel, and also their struggles and sacrifices. Though 
church organization in America, England, and elsewhere, is 
quite different from ours, our people went home with the 
conviction that Unitarianism all the world over is the same 
in proclaiming a childlike love to our common heavenly 
Father, deep attachment to the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

A very touching scene ended the meeting. The district 
association distributed some of her publications. It was 
really astonishing to see how those simple country farmers 
thronged together to get a copy for themselves. This was 
to show that the leaders may rely upon these people in every 
respect, because they are prepared for a new harvest. 

Let me notice here that the Unitarian college at Koloszvar 
is fast approaching to its completion, and will be one of the 
finest buildings in the whole town. Those who wish to see 
what Unitarianism in Hungary means ought to be present 
here in next September when the college will be opened. 

Kotoszvdr. 


The Preaching for the People, 


BY REV. FRANK WRIGHT PRATT. 


It is one thing to be convinced that our religion is the 
most suitable for us, a small body of Christians, and quite 
another thing to be sure that it is equally suitable for all 
the world. We Unitarians do not seem to have arrived at 
a definite consciousness on this point. We recognize its 
adaptability to us, but we seem uncertain of its adaptability 
to mankind in general. Indeed, there seem to be many 
among us who believe that at present, at least, our religion 
is not suited to the rank and file of mankind. If one be- 
lieves that, of course he cannot cherish any great hope for 
any wide acceptance of the truths for which our religion 
stands; for, if a religion is. not adapted to mankind, then 
even the most earnest efforts must surely fail to make it 
effective. : 

There is a thought, often begotten of conceit, that our 
ideas are so advanced that there is no hope of the so-called 
“common people” hearing them gladly. This is a contra- 
diction in itself, if we acknowledge our Christianity to be 
the same in spirit as that of its great Founder. 

It is often said by our ministers, some among them our 
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honored leaders, that our religion is the simplest and the 
fréest from the intricate windings of an artificial theology 
and philosophy, and that this is the very reason that it is 
not acceptable to the generality of people; for, they say, 
simplicity is only the ideal of advanced minds. Our relig- 
ion is 8o simple in its nature, they affirm, that it is not 
adapted to the common mind. 

There can be no doubt that there is a simplicity of out- 
ward adornment, a simplicity of form and external expres- 
sion which finds its truest welcome in cultured souls. But 
we must not forget that there is also a still more real sim- 
plicity of nature which forever feels at home in the humblest 
hearts and lives. It is a mistake to think that mankind 
does not take naturally to this simplicity of interpretation of 
the realities of life. Does the mother-love have to be shorn 
of its simplicity before the uneducated son can understand 
it? Cannot he feel its pull and be loyal to its promptings 
unless it be mixed with unintelligible and unreasonable 
philosophies? We have a religion embodying the same 
simplicity and naturalness which is in the mother’s love for 
her child, and that simplicity and naturalness does not 
unfit our religion for the rank and file of life. 

The conventional religion only comes to a soul with school- 
ing. There must be a great deal of instruction in connec- 
tion with its mysteries, while the untutored are very near 
to us in their ideas of the deeper things of life. Our mes- 
sage is to all the world, and it should be given in such a 
way that all the world can know and understand. There is 
great danger that we shall grow to look upon our ministry 
as a ministry to the favored few, and to shape our preaching 
in a mould adapted to the few instead of to the many. God 
forbid that this Christian heritage of ours shall ever so lose 
its original spirit and purpose. 

The first great requisite of preaching is that it shall be 
interesting. The attention of the congregation must be 
gladly given. It matters not how much time and thought a 
preacher has given to a sermon. If he has not made it in- 
teresting, he has failed. ‘The preacher must.search the uni- 
verse and the depths of his own life that his sermon may go 
out to his congregation such a living thing that it cannot 
fail to awaken interest. This interest can only be awakened 
through the vital touch of the sermon with the life of every 
individual in the congregation. 

Educators say a great deal about “the point of contact at 
the plane of experience.” They realize that all true teaching 
and the awakening of all real interest in the child must begin 
with this point of contact within the plane of the experience 
of the child. Col. Parker says that “we must begin where 
we find the child.” ‘The starting-point in all teaching must 
be within the realm of child experience. The first thing 
necessary in all teaching, as well as in all preaching, is the 
awakening of interest. Teaching and preaching are both 
hopeless without this, and educators agree that there is no 
chance of awakening this interest without first establishing 
the point of contact within the experience of the individual. 

‘In “the preaching for the people,” what, then, is the point 
of contact? As we consider human nature, is not there 
some common realm of life, some universality of experience, 
in which this point of contact can be established? Is there 
not something in mankind which is deeper and more real~ 
than riches or poverty, ignorance or knowledge, crudeness 
or cultivation? Is there not a common point of contact 
which is ever present in mankind, which can always be 
found, regardless of the accidents of birth or the circum- 
stances of environment or even the varying initial qualities 
in the human soul? Yes, this point of contact can always 
be found within the plane of the great common experiences 
of the race. There are some things common to humanity, 
regardless of education or culture. There is a great realm 
of life which is ever constant, no matter how outward con- 
ditions may change. ‘The great things of the deeper life are 
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not unusual occurrences, but universal experiences. 
joy; pain, pleasure; 
death,— these are the common human heritage. The great 
emotions and instincts, as well, of all human nature — hate, 
anger, fear, selfishness, courage, faith, love — belong to all, 
as much as does the blood which goes through our veins. 

This, then, is the great common point of contact in the 
preaching for the people. It must be human preaching,— 
always intensely human,— dealing with these great common 
facts of humanity in a clear, straightforward, sympathetic 
way, trying to make these common experiences alive with in- 
terest and inspiration, as they are interpreted by the spirit 
of religion. They must be lighted up with vivid pictures and 
striking illustrations,— these, too, always most human, that 
they may also find the point of contact. It is said that 
“Jesus went to the people at their point of contact, and, 
though a carpenter, he never drew a figure from his own call- 
ing, but always from theirs.” 

If a sermon touches the deeper realms of life in a thor- 
oughly simple, human way, it does not matter to what class 
the hearers belong, or in what condition of life they may be. 
Phillips Brooks preaches the same sermon to prisoners in 
the morning and to college girls at Wellesley in the afternoon ; 
and why not? 

I do not mean to convey the impression that this human 
sermon which is adapted to the people should avoid all con- 
sideration of what is called doctrine; for there is a natural 
love in mankind for those things which have to do with the 
origin, development, and destiny of the race. But all doc- 
trine must be inseparably connected with life and daily liv- 
ing, for to-day mankind is interested in living as never before. 
Doctrine, as it concerns the life of you and me, is the 
preacher’s only excuse for preaching about it. 

President Tucker tells of a criticism, given by a friend, of 
one of his first sermons. The friend said to him, “ You 
seemed more interested in truth than you did in men,”’—a 
criticism which applies to many sermons. To the preacher 
the supreme thought must always be men. The love of 
facts for their own sake is good, but that love makes the 
scientist. The love of theology for its own sake, that, too, is 
good; but he is the theologian. Truth for truth’s sake; yes, 
but he is the philosopher, Facts, theology, truth, all for men 
and their eternal welfare,— it is this spirit which makes the 
preacher. 

But this human sermon we have been talking about must 
have but a single main thought. Every sentence in it must 
do its part in developing and emphasizing that central truth. 
There must be no side paths which lead off from the main 
road, and then stop; but every one must lead to the moun- 
tain top. Plenty of refreshment and variety, but always an 
easy progress, so that even the dullest shall not lose the 
way. 

And the preacher must lead his congregation forward to 
the mountain top with cheer and courage and enthusiasm. 
He must know how to speak from the heart as well as from 
the mind. Truth, to be effective and persuasive, must often 
be touched with emotion. The dynamic force of the 
preacher’s soul, sometimes all aglow, must stand behind his 
words, making them living messengers. A sermon is only 
half a sermon which only makes people think. It must 
also make them feel. Truth which comes to the soul 
touched with an emotion which stirs the feelings comes 
with a new force and meaning, burning its way deeper into 
the fibre and tissue of character. 

As a body of ministers, I do not think we have been as 
effective as we might have been. We have had great poets. 
We have had great essayists. We have had great critics. 
We have had great philosophers. Yes, and we have had 
great preachers. But I fear the rank and file of our min- 
istry has not been enough filled with the true spirit of 
preaching. We have read too many essays. We have 
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given too many lectures. We have delivered too many 
pleasing, interesting talks. All these may have been on 
important subjects, on moral and religious themes; but 
they have often failed to have the true ring of the preacher. 
What our body has needed in the past and needs to-day is 
not so much great preachers. We need most of all that the 
corporals and privates in the ministerial army shall get hold 
of this true preaching spirit,— the interpretation and inspira- 
tion of every-day life; the speaking from the heart to the 
heart; the giving forth of the mighty truths of God charged 
with the magnetism of the preacher’s personality. 

We have read to our congregations too much (I am not 
referring to preaching from manuscript). We have written 
our sermons in a good literary style instead of in the direct 
preaching style. We have not turned the deep, true thought 
of the study into the throbbing, pulsing heart-beats of the 
vital actions of life. We have given the people the result of 
our critical studies instead of the deeper, universal experiences 
of our lives. We must go back to the vital facts of human 
nature itself, and make our preaching teem with life if we’ 
ever hope that it shall become “the preaching for the 
people.” And this preaching suitable for “the people” 
should always be our aim. We should refuse to recognize 
the superficial separations which divide humanity, emphasiz- 
ing instead those universal attributes which forever unite it. 

True religion is not a thing of class or race, but of the | 
human soul; and, if we learn to interpret it in its universal 
aspect, it will become better adapted to all men. 

It is human preaching that can best do this, and this is 
the only preaching for “ the people.” 

WOLLASTON, MAss. 


Jesus. Lifted Up. 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Consider what kind of a world this would be if not the 
dogmatic Christ, but the simple, human Jesus were lifted. 
up, so that the spirit of his teaching dominated the world.. 
If that were so, what? What would it be in the Church?’ 
Not envies, jealousies, heresy trials, battles over creeds, the: 
spirit of ostentation, the struggle for high place, the ambitiom 
which seeks to undermine the position of another, but every- 
where brotherhood, the one Fatherhood, helpfulness, sympa- 
thy, tenderness, the blotting out of the distinctions betweem 
rich and poor and learned and ignorant. 

Then in regard to the political powers of the world. Sup- 
pose that all kings, rulers, cabinets, instead of jealousy, in- — 
stead of attempting to override each other’s power and 
grasp the world for himself,— that each was seeking to gov- 
ern so justly, so simply, that men should not know they were 
governed, but only that justice and helpfulness ruled in all 
the political relations of the world. Suppose that the spirit 
of Jesus were mighty enough here to shape the governments 
of the world into the likeness of that kingdom which he 
came, ultimately, to set up. 

Suppose that socially Jesus ruled the world, ruled the city 
of New York. Suppose that scorn and contempt and jeal— 
ousy and hatred were done away, and that the rich looked: 
upon the poor—the honest, the struggling poor — with 
tenderness and sympathy and a desire to help. Suppose 
that the poor, instead of looking up with jealousy and anger, 
recognized the rights of all, and tried to fill the place as- 
signed as simply and patiently and lovingly as they could. 
Suppose fesus ruled the world of society, not by power, but. - 
voluntarily. Suppose the qualities that were in him hadi 
become so strongly intrenched in us that we were wroughtr | 
over into their likeness. 

And so follow out the idea in every department of huaran 
life, and what would be the result? I do not believe that we 
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can legislate it into existence. I do not believe that chang- 
ing certain social organizations is going to bring it about. 
We are here in the last of April. We cannot legislate June 
into existence. It is a matter of growth, and must come in 
its time. So we cannot establish these things suddenly and 
by force. I am only trying to hint to you the beauty of 
them, supposing they were here.’ Should we need to dream 
of any heaven on any other planet if only Jesus, in this sense, 
were lifted up, and all men were drawn to himself? 

There would be no bright point on all the blue face of the 
night heaven that any of us would need to envy then. This 
earth would be beauty and music and justice and rest and 
peace and good,— all that humanity could desire. 

But now note. I have already intimated to you that there 
are certain occasions when these gentler powers manifest 
themselves as mightier than all that seems to be opposed to 
them. I believe that this process has been going on from 
the beginning of the world, this augmentation of the might 
of the gentle, the Jesus-like characteristics, and that they are 
inevitably coming. 

When I ask you to think what kind of a world this would 
be if Jesus were lifted up and we all drawn into the imitation 
of his character and living his likeness, I am only asking 
you to think of the kind of a world that is inevitably coming. 
The Almighty was back of it at the beginning, when it was 
what we call barbaric; and every stage and step of its ad- 
vance, every movement that science looks upon from the out- 
side and calls Evolution, simply means a push, a thrill, a 
throb, an uplift of God toward the far-off and beautiful ideal 
of the highest and finest things we can dream. They must 
come, because they are in the heart of God; and the process 
of evolution is only bringing them to our notice and mani- 
festing them more and more within the range and scope of 
our common human lives. 

So let us bethink ourselves when we are discouraged, and 
know that he that is for us is more than they that be against 
us; and that, whether physical might or chicanery or any 
evil force appears to us to dominate for a time, gentleness 
and truth and love and helpfulness and care — these things 
that make up the ideal of the Jesus of Nazareth whom we 
love — are more and more coming into human life, more and 
more being lifted as Jesus is recognized as what he was, and 
more and more drawing the hearts of the world to himself. 
As he thus draws the hearts of the world to himself, so he 
will remould the lives and character of those who are so 
drawn, until the dream of Jesus shall be like a sunrise ‘on the 
horizon flushing with the coming light of the perfect day.— 
From a Recent Sermon. 

New York. 


A Warmer Worship. 


Our worship needs to be more humanly and divinely 
warm. Channing calls a church without devotion “ the cold- 
est place on earth.” Rational instruction, or the thought- 
side of religion, may well claim a large place; but the sermon 
itself requires an atmosphere. Unless our “exercises” are 
merely formal, hymn and prayer, too, will ‘kindle and blaze 
with heavenly light. We want also the cheer and comfort of 
human fellowship ; we want to bring our families together as 
part of a larger family, under the sheltering name of a com- 
mon Father. Home life will be all the richer and sweeter if 
we carry from the church a feeling of broader brother- 
hood, a sense of kinship with other men, women, and chil- 
dren, and some hint of our relationship to all who share our 
common nature. And our custom of clasping each other’s 
hands itself becomes more and more like a sacrament when 
we have meditated together on higher themes, and joined 
heart and voice in some uplifting service— Charles G. 
Ames, 
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The Wiha and the Brook. 


BY ESTHER H. TROWBRIDGE. 


A vine grows by my doorway 

All budding green and fair, 

Fed by the light of heaven, 

Kept in the Father’s care. 

Mute is the vine to thank him? 
Blind to his love, think you? 
Nay! It doth climb to reach him 
Through sun and shower and dew. 
This is its daily purpose, 

Here at my cottage door, 

To spend its strength to seek him, 
And live for nothing more: 


A stream flows through my garden 
Among tall, swaying ferns, 

And, splashing o’er the pebbles, 
The miller’s wheel it turns. 
Think you it scorns the service 
God giveth it each day? 

No! It doth sing to praise him, 
Laughing the hours away. 

For it hath learned the secret 
To blend with work a psalm 

As on its way it dances 

Past cottage, mill, and farm. 


And, as I see my ivy 

Climb through the summer’s heat, 
And hear the brooklet singing 
To grind the miller’s wheat, 
Why do I stand regretful, 

And ill at ease the while? 

Does something mar my musing, 
And chase away my smile? 

The vine and brook are teachers, 
Though I be more than they ; 
For I forget my climbing, 

And do not sing alway. 


Che Pulpit. 


Out of the Heart. 


BY REV. S. A. ELIOT, D.D. 


Out of the heart man believeth unto righteousness. 


Christianity is often taken to imply merely a Jde/ief: it is 
an intellectual assent to a creed or to somebody’s else au- 
thoritative opinion. In other circles—our own perhaps in 
particular — we are fond of saying that Christianity is a ze, 
it is to consist of virtue, of public-spirited service, of private 
benevolence. I am inclined to think that both definitions 
are inadequate. Christianity includes a belief: without pos- 
itive principles, it is invertebrate and flabby. It includes 
works: without beneficent activities, it is shallow and lan- 
guid; but is it not at the bottom an emotion? The root of 
the matter is a spiritual passion, and faith and works are 
the flowers that spring from that root. Christianity, to my 
mind, is partly an affair of the head, of clear, thorough 
thinking: it is partly an affair of the hands, of strongly 
helpful doing; but, fundamentally, it is an affair of the heart, 
of deep and tender feeling. 

I want, then, to speak to you about the reality, the sanity, 
the validity of religious sentiment. I do not propose to 
invite you to any fictitious idealism. I shall not ask you to 
warm yourselves at any painted flame. No thoughtful man 
can help observing that religious feeling is not a mere trick 
of the imagination, but one of the most vital and persistent 
of human impulses. It is a dynamic which is more powerful 
and more enduring than any furnished by logical selfishness 
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or utilitarian philosophy. It is an impulse that precedes 
opinion and survives it. Men feel before they think, and 
emotion outlasts argument. ; 

I am very well aware that in these days it is often said 
that emotion is ‘at a discount. To some of you, indeed, it 
may appear that I am dealing with unrealities, playing in a 
region of mere fancy. The veil of creation, I am told, has 
been withdrawn. The mysteries of the universe, which are 
the sources of poetry and worship, have been dispelled. 
Nature has been placed—a reluctant witness—on the 
stand, and worried with geological hammersand microscopes 
and telescopes until all her secrets are revealed. Deity itself 
is submitted to chemic test. These are no more the days 
of sentiment and fancy: they are the days of facts and items, 
statistics and formulas. The world is disenchanted. 

So, perhaps, my sceptical and quasi-scientific friend comes 
to me, and analyzes my fine feelings. _Honor,— what is that 
but a mixture of pride and self-sufficiency? Gratitude,— 
what is that but a self-complacent sense of increased comfort? 
Reverence,— what is that but-a combination of the essen- 
tially barbaric instincts of wonder and fear? ‘ We wonder,” 
as Buckle says, ‘‘ because we are ignorant; we fear because 
we are weak.” As knowledge extends and strength in- 
creases, reverence disappears. He takes the rose I love to 
look at, and shows me that it is just ‘‘a combination of gases, 
a whiff of vapor.” He takes the picture I admire and shows 
me that it is but an arrangement of a few cheap and common 
pigments. My countty’s flag,— it is nothing but some strips 
of colored bunting. The cross,— it is just two sticks set at 
right angles. How like common sense it all sounds! That 
is, we think, irrefutable logic. Must we not admit the truth 
of the coarse analysis, even if it startles us from a pleasant 
dream? 

Not one of you will suspect me of any sentimental palter- 
ing about all this. If there is truth that I do not know, I 
want to know it, whatever the cherished belief that it may 
shatter. There is no tradition to me so sacred as to be be- 
yond the right of test. There is no veiled Shechinah where 
I dare not lift the curtain. I believe only in the religious 
‘emotion that is coupled with high intelligence and cannot be 
separated from it. The most invigorating of spiritual atmos- 
pheres is the atmosphere of reality. But is the materialist’s 
_ pert assertion reality? Is materialism always real, and ideal- 
ism always false? I look again at the rose,—‘“ a combina- 
tion of gases, a whiff of vapor,”—it is that, plus something 
else, plus beauty, mystery, enchantment. I look at my pict- 
ure,— it is a mixture of common paints, plus a communi- 
cable thought, plus the delicate utterance of an unattained 
ideal. I look at the flag,— some strips of colored bunting, 
yes, plus the symbolism, plus the indisputable fact that for 
it, its safety, its honor, men have been and will be glad to 
die. I look at the cross and remember the myriads to whom 
it has been a refuge and an exaltation, how those two sticks 
set at right angles are become the most triumphant emblem 
in the world, and my confidence is all restored. Is the ap- 
peal to the spirit within us less than the appeal to the senses? 
Is not, after all, the world of poetry more actual and’ intense 
than any of the so-called realities of our lives? Is not the 
apostle justified when he tells us that the things which are 
foolishness to the natural’ man can yet be spiritually dis- 
cerned ? 

I would not seem to limit our debt to the scientific spirit. 
It has enlarged our conceptions and emancipated our minds. 
Before its assaults, superstitions and imprisoning traditions 
have crumbled. But, though it frees us, it cannot feed us. 
It gives us a candid criticism, it adds to our scholarship, it 
vindicates liberty; but in the realm of the spirit it is radi- 
cally incompetent. Our curiosity is awakened, our conven- 
tional prejudices disturbed, our credulities dispelled; but 
our hearts are not softened nor our sorrows comforted. The 
spiritual life is not a matter that can be submitted to labora- 
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tory tests. It is not something that can be weighed or meas- 
ured, Its verities are not discovered primarily by the under- 
standing. Science has its mighty work and victory: it har- 
nesses the brute forces of nature, it utilizes the wastes of nat- 
ure, it maps the heavens, it bids us “converse with distant 
lands in electric whispers,” it proclaims and confirms law; 
but it has no vision beyond-this sprinkling of star-dust that 
we Call the universe. Science sees as in a glass darkly: the 
pure in heart see God face to face. 

I do not mean unduly to separate thought and feeling,— 
the two elements are vitally necessary in every religious 
life,— but I perceive that poetry outlasts law. The plays of 
Shakespeare will still be read when parliaments have ceased 
to legislate. The literature of imagination has larger cur- 
rency than the literature of opinion. The range of the 
Prayer-book is wider than that of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
I perceive that it is not the cosmogony or the history of the 
laws in the Bible literature that gives it such a hold upon the 
confidence and affections of men. The- parts of the Bible 
that have permanent interest are those in which the imagi- 
nation rules, those that contain the visions of prophet, seer, 
and poet. ‘The vitality of the Bible is not to be accounted 
for by any theory of alleged verbal inspiration. Its compul- 
sory reading, the strangling notion of its peculiar sanctity, 
its use as a household fetish,— these things only make the 
Bible dull and uninviting. It endures because nowhere in 
all literature is there such ministry to the deep needs of 
human nature, such power to waken moral resolution and ex- 
cite spiritual anticipation. The logic may be inadequate, 
the history mythical or fictitious, the ethical rules of local 
application; but when we read the great passages that are 
alive with pictorial language and dramatic. situation, which 
make direct appeal to the imagination and stir genuine emo- 
tion, then we open the secret of abiding power. We read 
the letters of Paul, and we doze—I do— over the strained 
theology and the curious philosophy; but, when the enthu- 
siasm of the poet bursts the stiffness of his Jewish formalism, 
then every fibre in us responds. Jesus spoke to the univer- 
sal heart because ‘“‘ he saw in pictures and spoke in poems, 
we call them parables.” The power of Jesus has appeared, 
not in argument, but in inspiration. He filled the souls of 
men with presumptuous hopes and sent them out on the end- 
less. pursuit of perfection. .The survival and spread of 
Christianity is not due to any intellectual conclusions: these 
have again and again been proved inadequate, the dogmas 
have one after another waxed old and vanished away. The 
old bottles have broken under pressure of the new wine. 
But Christianity has not been shaken because the forms that 
contained it have disappeared ; for the immortal element in 
Christianity is its spirit, its power to turn noble dreams into 
realities and stir humanity to ever new aspiration. ; 

There is nothing to surprise us in all this. The poetry of 
the common heart is an ineradicable element in our nature. 
The humblest and most commonplace soul has its inevitable 
fairyland of fancy. We all live not so much in what we are 
as in what we want to be. “Every child,” said Dr. Bellows, 


“‘is an unconscious poet as he dreams of the future and pict- ~ 


ures his coming career. Every lover is a poet. Every 
mother is a. poet, crowning her child with a halo that makes 
it precious beyond all other children.” ‘These dreams and 
loves are the great realities of life, not just gay bubbles 
that burst at the touch of a hard fact. Even the monotony 
of daily toil is not without its poetry. Business success can- 
not be achieved, indeed, without industry and integrity. Yet 
it is chiefly dependent upon intelligent foresight, upon imagi- 
nation; upon “the power that first frames a picture of the 
relations of means toends, of risks to prizes, and then shapes 
the fancy into substance.” The very science that seems to 
us so matter-of-fact and definite and reliable owes its great 
discoveries to daring imagination. The secrets of nature 
have been revealed to those who have dared go beyond. sense 
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and sound and ventured into the unexplored lands where 
faith is the only guide. 

T cannot but think that we are co-operating with the divine 
life in the universe when we do thus trust ourselves to the 
wings of the morning. God is not just a great mechanic: he 
is, above all, the eternal poet. He speaks to us through 
beauty, his utterance is rhythmic and all aglow with senti- 
ment. The poetry of the seasons sings of God’s imaginative 
The dawn and the sunset, the rainbow and aurora, the 
rosebud and the snowflake, come from a creative mind that 
teems with beautiful inventions. We are right on the line of 
the divine working when we yield ourselves to the sway of 
imaginative faith. We are doing violence to God’s plan 
when we try to eliminate from our lives all sentiment and 
symbolism. 

I would not seem to justify the greater degeneracy into 
which religious sentiment may easily run,— the adoration of 
vestments and rites, the idolatries of ecclesiastical millinery, 
or the emotional ecstasies that are all unbalanced by rational 
thought. I only contend that, without sentiment, religion 
becomes dry, cold, colorless, uninspiring. I may even go so 
far as to urge that sentiment may be true and uplifting even 
when thought is conspicuously false. I can enjoy the relig- 
ious feeling in many a work of literature or art, though the 
theology on which the poem or picture is based be abhorrent 
tome. I can enjoy Handel’s oratorio of “The Messiah,” 
though I know that in many instances the words of the divine 
choruses and melodies are all distorted from their real con- 
nections and have no relation to the life of Jesus whatever. 
I have sometimes thought that the enduring parts of religion 
might be defined as those which express themselves naturally 
in music. Proofs, formulas, controversial argument, are not 
‘singable ; but reverence, thankfulness, trust, adoration, fly to 
music for utterance. I never heard of a choir that could 
chant the Thirty-nine Articles or of any modern composer 
who wanted to set the Athanasian Creed to music. But 
most of the Psalms and of the sayings of Jesus are essentially 
lyrical, and are often best understood when musically inter- 
preted. Cardinal Newman was once challenged by a vigor- 
ous sceptic to publicly debate the question of the reality of 
religion. Newman answered that the challenger might have 
all the time allotted to the speeches, and in reply he would 
merely ask leave to play an air of Schubert’s on his violin. 

_ I do not wish to press the point too far; but I do want to 
make it plain that, after all, the controlling powers in human 
life are not intellectual, but emotional. Faith and hope and 
love are functions of the heart, not of the head. Said Low- 


« All thought begins in feeling ; wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, : 
And, narrowing up to thought, stands glorified, 
A moveless pyramid.” 


I emphasize this truth the more because I sometimes think 
that we Unitarians too often try to substitute light for heat 
in our religion. In our desire to become enlightened we are 
in peril of becoming icy. If our faith kindles no fire, never 
makes the heart throb faster, never sets the affections aglow, 
it is unworthy and inadequate. I commend to you Bryant’s 
wisdom : — 

“JT would not always reason; the straight path 
Wearies me with its never-varying lines, 
And we grow melancholy. I would 
Make Reason my guide, but she should sometimes sit 
Patiently by the wayside, while I traced 
The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 
Around me. She should be my counsellor, 
But not my tyrant; forthe spirit needs 
Impulses from a deeper source than hers ; 
And there are motions in the soul of man 
That she must look upon with awe.” 


Reason must be lifted on the shoulders of a great emotion 
before its beacon can enlighten a weary and distressed hu- 
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manity. The noblest intellect is that which is shot through 
with passion. 

Shall we not consent, then, to make more, and not less of 
true emotion? I have no fear that we shall get too great a 
detachment from earth. We are earth-born, and our eyes 
look down more naturally than they look up. The pressure 
of our practical lives is too strong and constant to permit the 
imagination any longer rein than it needs. Our reasons are 
educated by the continual contacts and collisions of our 
every-day life: our common sense is in no danger here. 
What we have rather to fear is the loss of spiritual passion, 
the congealing of ardor, the stifling of poetic fancy. In our 
endeavor to put away superstition and expose hypocrisy have 
we not too often banished with them the feelings of awe and 
reverence which lift us above the level of prosaic life? We 
have let the charm of lovely wonder die out in our minds 
and hearts, and vainly imagined that we have fathomed the 
unfathomable. We have too often tried to live religious 
lives on the power of mere ethical precepts. Let us be 
rational enough to acknowledge that religion must not only 
speak plainly and directly to the intellect, and commend it- 
self to the understanding and the sense of moral obligation : 
it must also have something for the heart to love and for the 
soul to reverence. Can we not learn how to orient ourselves 
till the mighty words of prophet and psalmist and apostle are 
not the forced and artificial, but the natural expression of 
our thought? I long for a rebirth of that vivid faith, all 
spiritualized and purified by growing intelligence, which 
shall, in truer sense than ever the ancients dreamed, listen to 
the voice of God in the rush of the surf among the rocks, 
see him in the light of the morning when the sun rises, hear 
him speaking from the wayside bush, behold him alike in our 
sleeping and waking dreams, setting up his ladder between 
heaven and earth. Then shall we have the spiritual vision 
that knows that the things which are seen are temporal, and 
the things which are not seen are eternal. 


Spiritual Life. 


We know that there have been lives which were beautiful 
exceedingly, that there have been souls which were perfect 
in their loving obedience. And we are assured that for us 
also there is a way in which we may walk, and which 
will lead us to that perfection for which we were manifestly 
intended.— /ohn Dendy. 


The deepest want of man is not a desire for happiness, but 
a craving for peace ; not a wish for the gratification of every 
desire, but a craving for the repose of acquiescence in the 
will of God: and it is this which Christianity promises. 
Christianity does not promise happiness, but it does promise 
peace.— J, W. Robertson. 
& 


Christianity does some of its most characteristic work in 
souls upon which the Lord has poured quietness and whose 
way into the great world he has barred. ‘They can only do 
duties which are very near, and often they can only serve by 
waiting; but their gentleness makes them great, and, having 
nothing, they possess all things.— Aufus Ellis. 


ed 


Measure thy life by loss instead of gain,— 

Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth ; 

For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice, 

And whoso suffers most hath most to give. 

I speak to those who suffer,— they will know, 

Better than I, the whole deep truth of it. 
—Harriet Eleanor Hamilton King. 
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Matigolds, 


The marigolds are nodding ; 

I wonder what they know. 
Go, listen very gently ; 

You may persuade them so, 


Go, be their little brother 
As humble as the grass, 

And lean upon the hill-wind, 
And watch the shadows pass. 


Put off the pride of knowledge, 
Put by the fear of pain; 

You may be counted worthy 
To live with them again. 


Be Darwin in your patience, 
Be Chaucer in your love; 
They may relent, and tell you 
What they are thinking of. 
—Biliss Carman. 


Poems of Philip Henry Savage. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


“The Poems of Philip Henry Savage” recently 
edited, with an introduction, by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, and published by Small, Maynard & Co., 
give to those who knew him a sense of precious 
intimacy with a friend. Even their impersonal- 
ity, the transparency with which they reveal the 
lovely landscapes that shine through them, is 
itself characteristic of the rare impartiality of 
his mind. The poetry of self-assertion and con- 
ceit is not here. There is no pose, no strain, no 
inflation, no blundering obscurity,— the vices of 
so much minor poetry. Modesty, genuineness, 
a certain well-bred quietness, which were in the 
poet, are the never-failing quality of these 
verses. What looks at first reading like word- 
painting proves, on deeper acquaintance, to be 
self-revelation; but a revelation so reserved, so 
nobly passionate for truth and beauty, that it is 
visible only to anointed eyes. Few men leave 
in their writing a clearer, more consistent auto- 
biography than is the soul of these rare poems. 

The admirable criticism by Mr. Mason sets 
forth very clearly the personal quality which 
dominates this little book; and through this 
introduction (which is truly such) every reader 
must feel to some degree what manner of man 
young Savage was, and how great and pathetic 
is the loss his early death has brought. 

Of the loss to American letters, in the too 
early silence of this clear and original voice, 
there can be no question. The central theme is 
a genuine passion for nature, a lovely ecstasy 
like that of Thoreau, in which nothing is bor- 
rowed from human sentiments and utilities. 
One thinks of Wordsworth as the master of 
what is best in thiskind, But our contemporary 
New England poets of nature have an observa- 
tion no less keen or delicate than his, influ- 
enced to no small degree by generations of 
landscape painting. Many of Mr. Savage’s 
verses have the picture-quality, and are clear 
lyrical records of some single scene and single 
feeling. 

For instance :— 


“The sea is silent round this rocky shore; 
The forest wind 
From the loud level beach behind 
Brings rolling up the distant water’s roar. 


“Silent the wheeling sea-gull in the air, 
Without a cry; 
Far off beneath the bending sky 
A silent ship goes down the ocean stair.” 


On almost every page are verses with this 
scenic effect. 
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and originality. Yet the critical and diligent 
literary art, which is everywhere in evidence, 
is accomplished with no loss of simplicity. 
Lover of language, as Mr. Savage was, his 
scholarship is never obtrusive; and he never 
puts a word in substitute for fact or feeling. 
Yet between some of the simpler earlier songs 
and such blank verse as that of the poem 
“Neptunian,” with such lines as 


“On billow billow rolling, in the press 
Confounded by the furious, following surge 
Thunders the deep, intolerant and sublime,” 


there must have been a long course of rhetori- 
cal experiment. 

There are indications in the too scanty sheaf 
of posthumous poems that the period of anxious, 
conscious phrasing was coming to a close. A 
note of other music is audible. Grief, love, 
disappointment, and thoughts of God begin to 
supplant the mere untutored landscape. The 
life of reverie by lakeside and dingle is no 
longer the central passion. His earlier studies 
of divinity seem to steal back upon. his reflec- 
tive moods, but always with a note of protest 
against a too easy optimism or too confident 
dogma. The sense of mystery, which is the 
soul of reverent agnosticism, could hardly have 
clearer utterance than this : — 


“T cannot stand before the thought of thee, 
Infinite Fulness of Eternity ! 
So close that all the outlines of the land 
Are lost,—in the inflowing of thy sea 
I cannot stand.” 


“T think of thee; and as the crystal bowl 
Is broken, and the waters of the soul 
Go down to death within the crystal sea, 
I faint and fail when (thou the perfect whole) 
I think of thee.” 


Yet through the songs of doubt, even in the 
remarkable 


“God, thou art good, but not to me,” 


there is always an expression of the profound re- 
ligiousness which was the basis of his character. 
Even as he doubts and questions, he worships. 
These fragmentary theological poems are the 
more interesting in that they are distinctly lyrical 
and personal, but neither in fact nor purpose a 
didactic statement of theological opinions. 
There can be no doubt that the narrow range 
of subjects covered by this little volume increases 
its value as poetry. Itis the sincere record of 
a ruling passion. Recurring with unwearied, 
delicate vision to the innocent glory of the world 
which is remotest from cities, he voices the joy, 
which is felt by none so keenly as the man of 
cities, in all that is free, wild, and beautiful in our 
New England countryside. In this he has a 
note which differs from that of Wordsworth, 
Whittier, or Thoreau, whose whole literary life 
was far from the madding crowd. With Savage 


the landscape of the country means liberty from | 


the city and its tasks. It has the holiday note, 
which varies from pure youthful joyance to the 
sadder protest of manhood against conditions 
accepted as inevitable. The steady multiplica- 
tion of great cities in our time gives wider human 


‘| significance to all poetry which voices the city- 


man’s joyful deliverance from his daily Babel 
into a pleasant land of silence and beauty. The 
babbling pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil have 
too much of human passion and human wit to 


please the modern yearning for “some vast wil-! 


derness.” Our new poetry of nature, like modern 
landscape painting, needs no human figures at 
the fore. But, just because the passion for re- 


His style rose year by year to greater dignity | moteness is so often a subject for contemporary 
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verse, itis the rarer distinction to have treated it - 
as nobly and originally as Mr. Savage has done. 
To the delightful sympathy with nature which 
is the common heritage of New England men of 
letters he has added a touch incommunicably 
his own. ¥ 

In the more personal poems, it is perhaps not 
a fancy to detect a note of pathos which seems 
like that prescience of early dying which is said 
sometimes to set apart those whom the gods 
thus love. With such a verse the editor has 
ended the little book, of which the final word is 
“Death.” There is another song, yet more 
ominous, which gives the pathetic pregicuon.) a 
form of extraordinary loveliness : — 


“A red rose climbed to the casement; 
Cried, ‘Open to me!’ 
My cry is the call of the passing years, 
I asked for love and the dew of tears 
Withheld by thee.” 


“T broke the rose at the casement ; 
Cried, ‘Welcome to thee!’ 
Ah, red rose dead! but I could not know 
That only the pale white rose would blow 
On earth for me.’ 


Tarrytown, N.Y. 


The Case of Prof. George D. Herron. 

At the meeting of the Grinnell Association, 
April 30, charges against Prof. George D. Her- 
ron, formerly of Iowa College, were made, af- 
fecting his conduct as a Christian minister, and 
not charges of heresy, theological or economic, 
as has been intimated. According to the con- 
stitution of the association, if the charges seem 
to the association to justify investigation, the 
duty of calling a council to investigate them de- 
volves upon the church with which Mr. Herron 
is still connected as a member, the church in 
Grinnell. Whether this be a mutual council or 
an ex parte one depends upon Mr. Herron’s 
choice. Upon the report of this council will de- 
pend the action of the local church and the as- 
sociation. Pending this judicial decision by an 
ecclesiastical tribunal, it is becoming in us to 
suspend judgment. At the same time our re- 
sponsibilities as a newspaper make it seem wise 
to call attention to the following facts. 

Mrs. George D. Herron was granted a divorce 

from Prof. George D. Herron April 22 by the 
courts at Algona, Ia., the custody of the four 
children being given to her, the ground of the 
divorce being desertion and cruelty. 
_ The court in its decision granting the divorce 
added a statement that the matter of alimony 
had been amicably adjusted, and that the de- 
fendant had made full, liberal, and generous al- 
lowance to the plaintiff for support and mainte- 
nance of herself and children, the amount being 
paid in cash. 

Since the divorce was granted, a statement in 
behalf of the people of Grinnell has been put 
forth, drafted by Prof. Parker of Iowa College, . 
but signed by the mayor of the city, the pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, and a score 
and more of the leading merchants, bankers 
professional men of the community, who are 
said to indorse it in substance, if not in sl 
This statement, in part, reads thus: — 


What we know of Mr. Herron’s life and 
efforts to induce his wife to ask for a divorce, 
of the methods understood to have been em- 
ployed by him to bring it about, of her gener- 
osity toward him even now, of the declarations 
unfavorable to her which seem to us to have 
originated with him, compels every one here, so 
far as we know or have learned, to sympathize 
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with her and to deem him a cruel and faithless 
husband. ; 


The pastor of the Congregational church in 
Grinnell, Rev. E. M. Vittum, over his own sig- 


nature, makes the following statement : — 


George D. Herron united with the church of 
which I am pastor nearly eight years ago. He 
assented to the covenant, thus declaring that he 
accepted the “system of Christian truth held by 
the churches of our faith and order, and by this 
church,” and promising solemnly “to walk with 
his church in the truth and peace.” He has 
never notified us of any change in his attitude 
or asked to be released from his promise, and 
according to the ethics of the business world he 
is still under the same sacred obligation. How 
well he is keeping his compact, those who have 
heard his public addresses can judge. But the 
church has never called him to account. I 
have not accepted his teaching, but before the 
morality of his private life was questioned I 
repeatedly gave him opportunities to speak in 
the church. Until this week I have never 
made any public utterance orally or through the 
press in personal criticism of Mr. Herron. 
This statement is of importance to the public 
only because I am pastor of the church of 
which he is a member. Any statement that he 
has been persecuted by his church on account 
of heresy or socialism is an absolute falsehood. 
For some time past there have been increasing 
suspicions as to his moral character, culminat- 
ing when a divorce, with custody of the chil- 
dren, was granted Mrs. Herron. The charges 
against his character will be dealt with by the 
church, but without haste or excitement. Our 
church does not believe in lynching. As Mrs. 
Herron is also a member of the same church, as 
her pastor, I wish to add that the derogatory 
statements made concerning her I do not be- 
lieve. Many of them I know to be false. If 
Mr. Herron is a truthful man, he should deny 
them and ask his friends not to repeat them. 


Reports from Iowa finding their way East 
have affected the attitude of churches and other 
societies toward Prof. Herron, courses of lect- 
ures in New Haven and Boston which he had 
been advertised to give being suppressed, and 
engagements to speak in churches being can- 
celled. 

The Get-together Club of Brooklyn had ar- 
ranged for a dinner last Monday evening, and 
for speeches by many noted men, among them 


~ Mr. Herron. Learning that he was to be one of 


the speakers, Rev. Drs. N. D. Hillis and S..D. 
McConnell of the local clergy, Mr. Rossiter 
Raymond and Judge Gaynor of the local laity, 
and Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong refused to appear 
before the club, each of them giving as their 
reason their unwillingness to seem to coun- 
tenance Mr. Herron. Mr. Ernest Crosby and 
Mr. Edwin Markham, the poet, who had been 
advertised to speak on the same occasion, were 
willing to appear with Mr. Herron; and Mr. 
Crosby in a subsequent interview has denounced 
the action of the other speakers as “Pharisaical.” 
As the result of the attitude of Drs. Hillis, 
McConnell, e¢ a/., and the inability of the man- 
agers of the club to get speakers who would 
take their places, the dinner of the club was 
given up. ; : 

Dr. Hillis, in giving alengthy interview to the 
Brooklyn Zag/e on the case, said :— 


My objection to appearing with Mr. Herron 
was not faced upon the vagaries of his intellect 
or upon the fact that his thinking seems to me 
crude, superficial, and false in its premises, but 
upon his deeds, that represent his will and char- 
acter. I do not wish to be unkind; but there 
are sins so bald, vulgar, and crass in their per- 
sistency, their virulence, that they consume the 
mantle of charity as a flame a garment. 


. Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, who is reported as 


having visited Grinnell, interviewed Mrs. Herron, 
and carefully investigated the matter, in his 
letter declining to appear with Mr. Herron, 
said :— 


a family have committed a crime against the 
fundamental institutions of society, and have 
trampled under foot the explicit and unmistak- 
able teachings of Jesus Christ. Their conduct 
has been despicable beyond the resources of my 
vocabulary to express; and, if all the facts were 
known, these people would not be tolerated in 
any self-respecting society for an hour. 


Brooklyn, on the 22d, is reported in the New 
York Tribune as saying that he believed the 
time was coming when marriage laws would be 
modified,— that a meaningless ceremonial need 
not be part of the union of a man and woman 
who loved. The Christian Church was de- 
scribed as having “fought its way by brute force 
and authority, contrary to the spirit of individual 
freedom taught by Jesus Christ,” and as show- 
ing to-day “moral ruffianism and bloodless inef- 
ficacy.” 


vard University on the evening of the 25th, Mr. 


tional institutions and all men educated in them 
as “parasitical”; he described the civilization of 
to-day as being fundamentally evil, religion and 
education being founded on the “blood of a 
prostrate humanity” ; he exhorted his hearers to 
shed their last drop of blood and spend their 
last dollar to save “disinherited humanity”; he 
denied that reform was needed,—it must be rev- 


behalf of disinherited humanity.—Congregation- 
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invoked the aid of the court nearly soo times. 
During this period it has received in contribu- 
tions from the public less than $5,000. It re- 
ceives no financial aid from any other source 
than the gifts of individuals. More generous 
aid is needed than the society has received in 
the past, to prevent curtailment of its work. 

There is reason to believe that residents of the 
State outside of Boston do not realize that the 
society’s work is not local, but extends through" 
out the whole State and that it has in every 
town and city its agents, who serve without 
compensation and are often unable to do more 
than notify the society of cases requiring relief. 
Lack of funds prevents as general distribution 
of the report as the society would like to make, 
but copies will gladly be sent to all who are 
sufficiently interested to ask for them by postal 
card; and the facts which the report contains 
constitute the society’s strongest possible plea 
for support for its work, much of which is done 
in silence and unseen by the public, but which, 
if known, would appeal to all. 

Contributions, however small, are greatly 
needed and will be gratefully received. Checks 
may be made payable to Charles F. Atkinson, 
treasurer, and mailed to the society’s office, 
20 Beacon Street, Boston. 

THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


He and his female accomplice in breaking up 


Mr. Herron, in lecturing in the Park Theatre, 


Addressing the Social Science Club of Har- 


Herron denounced Harvard and all other educa- 


Literature. 
Health and a Day.* 


olution, and closed with a stirring appeal to his 


Dr. Janes has made a very agreeable and 
hearers to “leave all, endure all, suffer all” in 


helpful little book. It has that accent of per- 
sonal observation and experience which gives to 
the reader a sense of dealing with reality. At 
the same time it takes up into itself a great deal 
of the seasoned wisdom of mankind concerning 
the various subjects which it treats; for Dr. 
Janes has read not only much, but well, and has 
a good memory for the grist that has come to 
his mill and for the flowers that should adorn 
his festival. Here is nothing of the dogmatism 
of the social doctrinaire or of the wildness of 
the hygienic crank, while still current and conven- 
tional opinions are traversed with the utmost 
frankness, and the writer’s personal ideals are 
presented with a sweet reasonableness that 
should disarm all violent opposition. The title 
of the book is, of course, taken from one of our 
most familiar quotations from Emerson,—“Give 
me health and a day, and I will make the pomp 
of emperors ridiculous.” Health is interpreted 
widely, as including mind, conscience, and heart, 
as well as the spiritual elements. We have for 
an opening chapter “The Unity of Life,” con- 
tending for the indissoluble oneness of mind and 


alist. 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. 


The work of the society is to protect children 
from cruelty, abuse, and neglect throughout the 
State, and to see that the laws of the State con- 
cerning children are enforced. It employs 
trained agents to investigate reported cases, to 
try to rectify the abuses, and, if necessary, bring 
the cases into court. More than half of its work 
is done outside the courts, giving advice and 
information in all manner of cases involving 
children. 

We give below a few of the many statutes 
affecting children, to give an idea of the great 
variety of our work. 

1. The neglect law, which, through the courts, 
removes children from drunken and dissolute 
parents. 

2. Abandoned and abused children transferred 
to our society by probate courts. 

3. Guardianship secured for children who 
have unsuitable homes or parents, or without 
either, giving them, if over fourteen, the right 
to nominate their own guardian. 

4. Non-support law, which punishes parents 
who fail to provide for support of children. 

5. Requires a license for permission to board 
infants. 

6. Punishes parents for abandoning children. 

7. Forbids performances of children on the 
stage, in dancing, singing, etc. - 

8. Forbids exhibition of deformed children. 

g. Severe punishment for criminal assault on 
girls or sending them to houses of ill-repute. 

During the past year the’ society has investi- 
gated the cases of 5,225 children, and has 
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* HEALTH AND A Day. By Lewis G. Janes, author 
of “Life as a Fine Art,’ etc. Boston: James H. West 
Company. 


Why not always 
wear handsome 
gloves ? 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


While combining every excellence to be found 
in the very best qualities possible to the glove- 
maker’s art, is to be had at a moderate price. 
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matter in the universe of body and soul in man. 
It is not as if we were bodies having souls in 
them, or souls with bodies for their coverings. 
Here, at any rate, the man is soul and body, a 
unity with a twofold expression. This unity is 
enforced and illustrated in a second chapter, 
“The Temple of the Holy Spirit.” While there 
is nothing of the Christian Scientist’s contempt 
for the body, there is ample suggestion of the 
mind’s influence upon it for good or ill and of 
the body’s reciprocal action. There is a good 
word for cleanliness, of which pure air is shown 
to bea part. “The Englishman’s tub is a civil- 
izing agency of higher potency and efficacy than 
the royal navy, the imperial army, or the Indian 
service.” The better kinds of bath are indi- 
cated with sufficient care. The tobacco habit 
is condemned; and the testimony of Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton is one that the testimony of 
many smokers must have confirmed,—“I have 
observed in excessive smokers a decided weaken- 
ing of the will, and a preference for talking about 
work to the effort of actual labor.” “Health in 
the Home” is a chapter on the interaction of the 
home and its environment. Food questions are 
discussed in another, with a predilection for a 
vegetable diet. No violent reform is recom- 
mended, but a definite tendency to the habits to 
which our teeth, if we may say so, point. The 
same temperance marks the discussion of stimu- 
lating drinks, a discussion which from first to 
last, perhaps, has occasioned more intemperance 
than spirituous liquors. 

False methods of education are arraigned in a 
special chapter, and the relations of one’s avo- 
cations to his vocation are set forth in another. 
Was it Froissart who said, “The English take 
their pleasures solemnly”? If it be true, Dr. 
Janes is quite English in this respect. We 
doubt if he has ever learned, with Whitman, to 
“loaf and invite his soul.” Other good chapters 
have their subjects indicated by the following 
titles : “Aspiration and Inspiration,” “Travel and 
the Open Mind,” “The Saving Value of Ideals,” 
“The Ministry of Pain,” etc. Few are the homes 
or individual lives that could not be touched to 
finer issues by careful attention to such princi- 
ples and practice as are recommended here. 


THE DHAMMA OF GOTAMA THE BUDDHA 
AND THE GOSPEL OF JESUS THE CHRIST. A 
Critical Inquiry into the Alleged Relations of 
Buddhism with Primitive Christianity. By 
Charles Francis Aiken, S.T.D., Instructor in 
Apologetics in the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. Boston: Marlier 
& Co.— We cordially welcome this serious 
study of Buddhism by our confrére of 
the Washington University. Dr. Aiken has 
diligently consulted the best authorities. His 
style is easy and interesting, and his argument 
courteous and dispassionate. He begins with a 
description of the origin and character of Buddh- 
ism, to which he properly prefixes an account 
of Brahmanism, out of which Buddhism sprang. 
We notice on page 6 a couple of inaccurate 
statements. Early Aryan sacrifice was not of 
the family, but of the clan; and the good man’s 
soul after death did not mount to the realms of 
bliss above. These points, however, are unim- 
portant for the argument. The account of 
Buddhism is good. He attempts (what most 
books on the subject do not attempt) to give an 
unvarnished biography of Buddha, free from 
legendary accretions. The main object of the 
volume is to inquire whether Christianity has 
borrowed anything from Buddhism, and this 
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question is treated clearly and fairly. Much 
space is given to the examination of the conten- 
tions of E. Bunsen, R. Seydel, and A. Lillie. 
Perhaps it is desirable to refute the argumenta- 
tions of these writers, though Bunsen is abso- 
lutely discredited, and Lillie is hardly more 
esteemed by scholars. Dr. Aiken is successful 
in his attempt to show the unscientific nature of 
the proceedings of these authors in most of the 
points considered; and, turning the tables on 
them, he adduces a number of facts going to 
make it not improbable that Buddhism (espe- 
cially Lamaism) borrowed from Christianity after 
the first century of our era. It is undoubtedly 
true that many of the Buddhist parables to the 
gospel story are found only in works which are 
later than the Gospels. It is also true that there 
is no sufficient evidence of the existence of a 
Buddhist propaganda in Western Hellenic and 
Roman lands. On the other hand, there is 
fairly satisfactory evidence of the presence of 
Christian churches in Parthia at an early date, 
and the Nestorians were active in the Buddhist 
region. These are well treated by Dr. Aiken. 
The value of his work would have been in- 
creased by a statement of the general parallelism 
between Gotama and Jesus as reformers, and 
by the recognition of a legendary element in our 
Gospels. At the end of the volume there is an 
excellent bibliography. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF THE KING; OR, THE 
LirE Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1.50.—This 
book might be compared, to the advantage of 
the author, with a number of recent publications 
coming from authors of fame. We content 
ourselves with the statement of the fact that 
it has been to the present writer a source of 
pure enjoyment. With literary skill, with deli- 
cacy of sentiment, with profound knowledge 
of the springs of feeling and action in the ro- 
mantic life, the author has dealt with some of 
the most powerful impulses which manifest 
themselves in love and marriage, but so grace- 
fully, so tenderly, and so wisely that he sat- 
isfies both the reason and the heart of the 
reader without a shadow of offence. While 
some of the scenes and incidents are almost 
as unreal as the events in “Alice’s Wonder- 
land,” they represent real experiences of the 
heart and conflicts of the reason. Various 
types of womanhood are offered to the choice 
of the hero, who passes through the phases 
of romantic attachment appropriate to each; 
and finally, like the butterfly upon the right 
flower, he comes to the woman who is made 
for him. She being the temporary nurse of 
her sister’s children, the mysterious love of the 
child was awakened in both of them; and, as 
their eyes met over the sleeping babies, they 
recognized the plans that nature had for them. 
It would be difficult to name another book 
where so many phases of the imperious in- 
stincts of love have been treated so tenderly, 
so lightly, and so effectively as in this elusive 
and witty but convincing record of human 
experience. 


Lovis Acassiz. By Alice Bache Gould. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents— 
The biographer is fortunate to whom is given 
the study of a personality so noble and so win- 
ning as Louis Agassiz, and Miss Gould has 
succeeded in transferring to her pages some- 
thing of its unusual charm. His story has a 
romantic as well as a scientific interest, and 
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the record of his achievements may properly 
include the enduring inspiration of his influence 
and example as well as his definite contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the world. He was 
born at Motier, Switzerland, in 1807, studied 
at Heidelberg, Munich, and Paris, established 
his position as a master of scientific research, 
and came to Boston in October, 1846, where 
he gave a course of lectures at the Lowell 
Institute that are still remembered in tradition, 
both for the delight shared by his hearers and 
the wide interest immediately excited in the 
lecturer himself. From that time he belonged 
to America; and the story of his work, his 
friendships, his plans, has been made familiar 
in much prose and poetry. Miss Gould has 
written well, and her chapters have been read in 
proof by Mrs. Agassiz. The only chapter which 
is not narrative gives an interpretation of Agas- 
siz’s scientific creed, and it is explicitly stated 
that this chapter is not authorized by his wife. 
It is both frank and sympathetic, showing that 
in his mind mysticism and anthropomorphism 
were inextricably mingled. “He accepted a 
Deity,” says his biographer, “as frankly an- 
thropomorphic as ever child addressed in 
prayer or painter enthroned on clouds”; and 
his belief in the immortality of the brute crea- 
tion led to his delightful prediction of the 
happy hereafter, when good zodlogists may 
compare saurians and pterodactyls with their 
modern successors. 


THE TURN OF THE RoapD. By Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.50.—This is a love story, pure 
and simple, which will appeal mainly to young 
women; and its sentiment and manner are none 
the worse for being a trifle old-fashioned. It is 
the story of a beautiful girl who prefers to take 
the chance of winning glory in her art rather 
than settling down to commonplace happiness 
with the man she loves. It is not until, stricken 
by blindness, he renounces her entirely that she 
understands her heart, and at last, touched by 
genuine suffering and devotion, reaches the mo- 
ment of success for the crown of which she has 
hitherto striven in vain. The strongest part of 
the book is in the story of Dan’s failing sight, 
and the brave fight which he makes against 
despair. This seems to us less sad than in- 
spiring. 


AccorDING To PLaTo. By Frankfort Moore. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—This 
satire on Platonic friendships, literature made-to- 
order-while-you-wait, and London society in 
general, is clever to the last degree. It is not to 
be supposed that real people are ever so contin- 
uously brilliant in conversation, and it is rather a 
relief that the brilliancy is not insisted on quite 
so much as the story advances; but the unex- 
pected epigrams make very good reading fora 
time, and the cleverness of the book is not by 
any means wholly dependent on the conversa- 
tion. Mr. Moore is an entertaining writer, and 
his books are distinctly individual. 


Souts or PassAcE. By Amelia E. Barr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.— This 
pleasant story about the family of a Glasgow 
provost is. decidedly Scotch in language and sen- 
timent. The love-story is unsensational and 
the characters have a wholesome naturalness 
that is rather refreshing after the doughty 
heroes that have slashed their way through 
many of the recent novels. The theory of re- 
incarnation, which, according to publisher’s note, 
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Mrs. Barr has long had much at heart, is intro- 
duced into the story, but so very moderately 
that it interferes not at-all with its regular devel- 
opment. 


-Wicwam Stories, Compiled by Mary Cath- 
arine Judd. Boston: Ginn & Co.—These Indian 
stories are divided into three sections. The first 
part includes sketches of various tribes of North 
American Indians, the second traditions and 
myths from Schoolcraft and others, and the 
third gives stories recently heard from the Ind- 
jans themselves. They are put in simple form, 
and will doubtless be found interesting by the 
children, who will like to trace variants from the 
legends in Tongfellow’s “Hiawatha.” The book 
is illustrated by Miss Angel de Cora, a young 
Indian artist of great promise; and there are also 
numerous illustrations from photographs. 


Hanpve.t. By C. F. Abdy Williams. New 
York: E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.25—The “Mas- 
ter Musician Series,” of which this is one, are 
edited by Frederick J. Crowest, and present in 
readable and attractive form popular biographies, 


' written by men who are thoroughly equal to the 


task either from the literary or the musical 
point of view. The narrative is brightened by 
many good anecdotes, and the study of Handel’s 
principal works adds much to the interest of the 
book. 


Miscellaneous. 


Masters in Art. Bates & Guild Co., Publish- 
ers, 42 Chauncy Street, Boston. The monthly 
numbers (15 cents each) for the first five months 
of 1901 illustrate the works of Rubens, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Albrecht Diirer, and Michel Angelo. 
Compared with reproductions of art furnished 
but a few years since, these successive numbers 
are amazingly rich in beauty, and furnished at a 
price that brings them within the reach of every- 
body. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
excess of the real value of these reproductions 
over the cost to the buyer. 


The Magazines. 


The Znternational Monthly for May contains 
five articles and three book reviews. Of special 
interest to those who are interested in religious 
progress is the article by Prof. Jevons on “The 
Science of Religion.” He does not attempt to 


furnish a definition of religion, although he} 


claims that we have reached a point where the 
study of it is brought to a standstill for lack of 
an authoritative definition. This definition, when 
it is made, he thinks, must not take religion at its 
minimum, as it is found in savage tribes, but for 
its ideal best development, and “that we must go 
for that ideal to the founder of a great religion,” 
and “that whatever makes or has made for the 
love of God and man is religious, that whatever 
makes for the contrary is not.” 


The June De/ineator contains many articles of 
timely interest. Elmore Elliott Peake, the au- 
thor of Zhe Darlingtons, describes the power of 
a baby in softening a hard heart. The domestic 
side of Mrs. McKinley’s life is tae ated 
pictured by Waldon. Fawcett; and Sarah K. 
Bolton, the well-known biographer, writes about 
the character and work of the Baroness Clara 
de Hirsch. An entire article is devoted to sug- 
gesting and describing the proper styles of dress 
for stout women. The children’s articles are 
under the charge of Miss Lina Beard, and the 
one for this number tells about .a straw-ride 
picnic. Summer dressmaking and millinery are 
dealt with thoroughly, and several pages are 
illustrated in colors showing the latest styles. 
Other articles are by Margaret Hall, Mrs. Frank 
Learned, William M. Raine, and N. Hudson 
Moore, ’ 
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Books Received, 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
A Paperisr of New France. By Mary Catherine Crowley. 
1.50. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
For Charlie’s Sake. By John Williamson Palmer. 
Tarry thou till I come; or, Salathiel, the Wandering Jew. 
By Goong Croly. $1.40. 
The Transfiguration of Miss Philura. By Florence Morse 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


Kingsley. 
tear G. P. Pulnam's Sons, New York. - ‘ BY 
e Hall o ame, y Henry Mitche acCracken, 
$1.75 THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Logic. “ By George H. Smith. $1.25. 
The Improvement of Towns and Cities. $1.25. 
From Philip Green, London. y 
Denials and Beliefs of Unitarians. By John Wright, B.A, 


Music Received. 


_ rom Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Adagio Cantabile. For violin and piano. By L. van 
Beethoven. 
The Battle Eve. Duet for tenor and bass, By Theo. 
Bonheur. 
Slumber Song. For violin and piano. By Robert Schu- 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+.» CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


mann. / 
The Sea hath its Pearls, Song for medium voice. By 


Carl Busch. 4 
Norwegian Dance. For violin and piano. By Edvard For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
Grieg. receipt of price by the publisher, 


Oh, were my Love yon Lilac Fair. Song for medium voice. 
By P. A. Schnecker. 3 

Evening Song. For violin and piano. By Robert Schu- GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
mann. 

Only to pass through the Gateway. Sacred Song. For 
high voice. By Edward M. Fuller. 

Ave Maria. For violin and piano, 5 Franz Schubert. 

2A Frangesa. Two-step March. or the piano. By 
P. Mario Costa. ; 

Nocturne. For violin and piano, By Fr, Chopin. 

Concertino in E-flat. For clarinet and piano. By R. 
Gruenwald, . 

Lullaby, For violin and piano. By Robert Schumann. 

Compositions and Arrangements for mandolin, guitar, 
and piano: Valse Bleue. By Alfred Margis. 


“Messiah. Pulpit’ 


1900-1903 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


. The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
The publication of Mr. Savage’s. Sermons has been meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” |inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
through the season. selected hymns for general worship and church 


Rete tea icweyie aati pamphlet form dur- occasions, including many of the more recent 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 


5 cents. Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 
NOW READY: A second division consists of forty 


1. Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUT A 
3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. ; 
4 ies aba nBy, Rev. bes iat 
- Drought in Nature and in Human Life. The music is throughout singable, man 
>| 
; Rnetaceeteopios A Sermon for Discour-| familiar tunes being interspersed with facdeet 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) | Compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
11. ied Eat Sunset.” (By Rev. Robert | English and German sources chiefly. 
‘ollyer. : 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the ‘ified Christ. 
‘A Christmas Sermon.) 
13. The Century of Wonder, 
14. The Twentieth Century—A Prophecy. 
15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
23. The Aan pret ae (By Rev. Robert 
r ollyer. 


Sertes on ‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


. 1. Religions and Religion. 
zg: II. Theologies and Theology. 
10. Ill. The Universe. 
16. 1V. Man. 
17. _V. Bibles. 
18. VI. Gods and God. 
20. Vil. Saviors. 
21. VIII. Worship. 
22. IX. Prayer. 
24, - X. The Church. 
25. XI. Hells. 
26. XII. Heavens. 


27. The Resurrection Life, Easter Sermon. 
28. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer. 2. The Reign of Law. 
29. Theophilus Lindsey. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 
ae: ee LER Pa) 4 Pi aie Bengnetty Soule 
. Planting Time: pring, Sermon. A jomas Henry Huxley. (A Dou 14 r 
32. The Loneliness of Jesus. 6. Phillips Brooks, yk pees eee) 
7. The Attentive Soul, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = - = Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900x901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 


1, Songs in Exile. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Che Dome. 
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Matin Song. 


BY W. H. W. 


Early in the morning, when I lie awake in bed, 

Inside the house there’s not a noise, 

Except the clock’s tick-tocky voice ; 

And tiny mews the kitten makes to say she must be fed. 


Shadows run along the blinds, and through them goes and 
comes 

A swishy sound of little leaves, 

The coo of doves upon the eaves, 

The dub, dub, of the. woodpecker who on the old tree 
drums. 


Early in the morning they’re as wide-awake as me; 

But grown up folk are sound asleep, 

Their company I cannot keep. 

It isn’t lonesome like the night, though why I do not see. 


There outdoors are the flowers, all standing up in bed, 
Shaking their heads with many a shake 

After the bath of dew they take, 

The shiny drops upon each face yellow or blue or red. 


And soft the wind is whispering, blowing strange things 
to me. 

It only is in morning land ° 

Into my head such dreams are fanned, 

Making me full of happiness,— as full as child can be. 


For the Christian Register. 


Doing her Duty. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


“Oh, dear, I wish I could do something 
great,” thought Helen Livermore to herself, 
as she sat comfortably before her dainty pink 
dressing-table and brushed her long, shining 
hair vigorously. “I’d like to be like Sister 
Dora or Clara Barton. I wish I could stop 
studying, and just go round nursing people and 
taking care of ragged children, and carrying 
water to the wounded, and getting the right 
laws passed. I’d like to have somebody kiss 
my shadow the way the men did Florence 
Nightingale’s. I suppose such women begin 
to look out for others when they are quite 
young.” 

As Helen brushed away, her thoughts took 
more definite shape. “I w// begin right now, 
even if I do have to work under disadvantages. 
Now I'll try to do good to just as many people 
to-day as I possibly can. There’s lame Miss 
Parsons. I'll take her for a drive in the pony 
cart this afternoon, and I can take some flowers 
to old Mrs. Patten. Yes, and I’ give my 
old jacket to that Hennessy girl. I ought to 
have a new one, anyway. Now I must try to 
do good at home, too.” 

So Helen finished dressing, and appeared at 
the breakfast table with a serene smile, as 
befits a saint in the making, prepared to do 
good to her family and all the world. She 
meditated over her chop as to the best way 
to do good to Jack, her rather trying brother, 
some two years younger. She ought to hurry 
about it, or he would be starting off for school. 

“Have you quite learned your Virgil yet?” 
she asked him finally in an elder-sisterly tone, 
that somehow never set well on Jack’s nerves. 

“Oh, I have it near enough, I guess,” was his 
off-hand answer. 

“J shall have twenty minutes after break- 
fast; and, if you'll come to the study, I'll go 
over it with you.” 

“No, thank you,” responded Jack, rather 
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ungratefully. “I’ve promised to see Fred about 
something before school.” 

“But, really, Jack, you ought to be perfectly 
sure you know your Latin. You'd better let 
me help, as I am quite willing to take the 
trouble for your sake.” 

“Nobody asked yon, sir, she said,’” quoted 
Jack, irreverently, as he left the room to avoid 
further discussion. 

Helen, feeling injured but complacent, called 
Nella, the maid, to help her after breakfast to 
cut some roses. Nella demurred a little, say- 
ing that it was to be a busy day, as Mrs. Liver- 
more’s sister and niece were coming in the 
afternoon, and preparations were to be made 
for receiving them. But Nella was always 
delighted to help Helen in anything; and to- 
gether they cut all the best roses, heaping 
them in a basket which Helen bore off trium- 
phantly. She had no time to study her history 
lesson, as she had intended; for it was a long 
walk to old Miss Patten’s small room in an 
apartment house at the lower end of the town. 

When she arrived there, the room was locked 
and her knockings were unanswered, until a 
neighbor put her head out of a door on the 
same entry, and called out: “It’s gone away for 
a week, that Mis’ Patten is, ma’am. And were 
ye bringin’ her the roses, I’d like to know ?” 

Helen was about to offer some of them to 
the woma ; but, before she could speak, the 
other gave a loud laugh, and said, “And I’m 
thinking it’s a pound of tay Mis’ Patten’d be 
likin’ better than thim ffowers.” And she 
slammed the door. 

Helen was almost frightened ; but she hurried 
away, knowing she had a long, warm walk 
before her. It was too long, as it proved; and 
for the first time that year Helen was late at 
school. She left the roses in the dressing- 
room, and hastened to Her seat. When the 
history class was called, she recited so poorly 
that Miss Graham looked at her in surprise; 
and Helen felt the hot blood mount in her 
cheeks. When the hour for English came, 
she remembered suddenly that she had left 
her carefully written theme on her desk, for- 
getting it in her thought of the roses. Miss 
Hunt’s tired eyes looked reproach at her 
excuses; and Helen thought to herself, “ Just 
because I was trying to do good in the world!’”’ 

Helen’s school began and ended later than 


that which the younger children attended, and. 


she was quite used to having her luncheon 
alone. To-day her mother came in as she 
seated herself; and, after talking for a minute 
about the coming of Helen’s aunt and cousin, 
she said: “Helen, did you cut all the roses this 
morning? I had depended especially on having 
them for the table to-night, as sister Hannah 
was always fond of that old-fashioned kind: 
Next time, when you wish to take every single 
one, please ask me about it first.” Mrs. Liver- 
more spoke in the pleasantest way; but her 
disappointment was evident, and Helen was 
deeply regretful. “Oh, don’t worry over it,” 
her mother said. “I’ll make some other flowers 
do.” 

“It’s all the worse,” grieved Helen, “because 
I couldn’t do anything with them till recess; 
and then they weren’t nearly so fresh, and I just 
gave them to the girls.” 

Helen was to drive to the station for her aunt 
and cousin at five o’clock; and it was planned 
that she should do her studying and practising 
first, so as to have her evening free. 

“Yet I cannot bear to give up my plan of 
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taking out lame Miss Parsons to drive. We 


might go for about an hour, and then I could 
leave her and go straight to the station.” So 
she ordered the pony carriage for half-past three 
o'clock. That gave her little time for study- 
ing; and she was interrupted more than once 
chiefly by Jack, who begged her to sew up a rip 
in his baseball suit before he went to practise. 
She came near refusing ; but the thought that he 
would go to her mother instead, and that she 
ought to do something to make up for taking 
the roses, silenced her, and Jack never noticed 
but that she did it as willingly as usual. 

It was a fine day for driving, and her spirits 
lifted as she came near the little cottage where 
Miss Parsons lived alone. The little lady was 
sitting out in her garden. ‘Don’t you wish to 
go to drive with me?” was Helen's cheery 
greeting. 


“Go to drive? Well, no, I don’t believe I 


do, especially in all this dust,” was the rather’ 


discouraging “response. A fezling swelled in 
Helen’s heart, which, if translated into words, 
would have said, “I’ll never try to do good to 
you again”; but, fortunately, feelings may be 
suppressed, and Helen’s face was calm and 
friendly as she tied her horse, accepting Miss 
Parsons’s invitation to “come in and set awhile.” 

It was too early to go to the station; and so 
she sat under the tree, listening at first to rather 
monotonous gossip about how Mrs. Jones had 
decided to get her styles in New York the 
coming spring, and how the minister’s wife had 
turned her brown cashmere and made a really 
decent-looking dress out of it, and how it was 
rumored that the schoolmaster thought of 
putting up a tombstone to his aunt’s memory, 
seeing that her husband showed no signs of at- 
tending to this proper mark of respect. 

Helen listened, and answered when she had a 
chance. Miss Parsons became more and more 
friendly as Helen showed no signs of hurrying 
away. After a while she brought out some lem. 
onade, which Helen sipped gratefully; and, 
when her visitor at last rose to go, she said 
abruptly : — 

“Well, it’s downright neighborly of you to stop; 
and I’m not saying but that I’ll go to drive with 
you some day if you give me another chance. 
I'll confess I thought at first that you came sort 
of out of charity like, just as the Hospitality Com- 
mittee of the church called once and never came 
again; but, seeing as you sat and stayed an hour, 
I suppose you didn’t do it out of duty, but that 
you came just as you go to other places.” 

Miss Parsons looked keenly at Helen, who 
stammered something about coming again, and 
fled. It was good to forget this in the meeting 
with her aunt and cousin at the station, and the 
next two hours passed quickly. 

After dinner she had to leave the pleasant 
company for an hour or more of evening study 
to make up the neglected lessons, which seemed 
to bother worse than usual. At last she threw 
herself on the bed, and reviewed the day. 

“I made Jack cross this morning, and I hin- 


REFRESHING SLEEP, 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Taken just before retiring quiets the 
nerves, nourishes the tired and con- 
fused brain and induces refreshing sleep) 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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dered Nella’s work, and I cut the roses, and I 
didn’t do my work, and Mrs. Parsons saw right 
through me; and now Aunt Hannah will think 
I don’t care a thing about her, or I would have 
planned to have this evening with them. And I 
never tried so hard to do good to people in my 
life! What a mix-up it all is!” 

But in the other room downstairs‘ this is what 
they were saying:— fe 

“How lovely Helen has grown in these two 
years!” said Cousin Mary. ( 

“Yes; and the best of it is that she is so 
unobtrusively helpful and genuine. She never 
seems to think of herself at all.” 

“Oh, yes,” said papa: ‘‘we shouldn’t know what 
to do without Helen. She keeps us in sunshine 
all the year round, rainy days and all.” 

“She’s always full of fun,” chimed in Jack, 
“and she almost never preaches. I thought she 
was going to begin it this morning, though; and 


_ I studied my Virgil on the sly, so as to prove to 


her that I did know it well enough after all.” 

Of course, a shout of laughter went up at this 
kind of reasoning; but Mrs. Livermore said 
gently, with almost a suspicion of tears in her 
voice at the thought of the children growing up, 
“Helen will be through with school and college 
before we know it, and then she will be ready 
for doing some of the world’s work she likes to 
dream about.” 

“Let her do what she may,” said Aunt Hannah 
decidedly, “she can never do anything much 
better than she is doing right here now, just 
by that lovely unconscious influence, that would 
be spoiled if she began to take herself too 
seriously.” 

Her mother went to her girlie’s room, and 
found her stretched on the bed with her face 
buried in the pillows. “Let me wail my wail to 
you, motherkin,” she said as her mother en- 
tered, half-alarmed at the unusual emotion; and 
she told over the story of the day. 

“Dear heart,” whispered her mother, gently, 
“the good we do in life, the very best good, 
cannot be accomplished by line and measure. 
It isn’t a matter of mint, anise, and cumin. 
Be true and sunny and loving, and never, never, 
never worry about results. That way priggish- 
ness lies. We cannot help influencing others, 
but for that we must be something in ourselves, 
There is no other way but to take the little 
duties day after day and week after week, and 
make the very most of them. These are our 
opportunities, and the kind acts for others will 
seem to do themselves naturally.” 

“That’s so. I just see that itis so. I’llreally 
help Jack and not call it being good, and I’ll go 
to see Miss Parsons for friendship, and I’ll ask 
you about my plans next time.” 


A Poser in Arithmetic. 


A Chinaman died, leaving his property by will 
to his three sons, as follows :— 

“To Fuen-huen, the oldest, one-half thereof; 
to Nu-pin, his second son, one-third thereof; and 
to Ding-bat, his youngest, one-ninth thereof.” 

When the property was inventoried, it was 
found to consist of nothing more or less than 
seventeen elephants; and it puzzled these three 
heirs how to divide the property according to 
the terms of the will without chopping up seven- 
teen elephants and thereby seriously impairing 
their value. Finally, they applied to a wise 
neighbor, Suen-punk, for advice. Suen-punk 
had an elephant of his own. He drove it into 


the yard with the seventeen, and said :— 
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“Now we will suppose your father left these 
eighteen elephants. Fuen-huen, take your half 
and depart.” 

So Fuen-huen took nine elephants and went 
his way. 

“Now, Nu-pin,” said the wise man, “take your 
third and go,” 

So Nu-pin took six elephants, and travelled. 

“Now, Ding-bat,” said the wise man, “take 
your ninth, and be gone.” 

So Ding-bat took two elephants and vamoosed. 
Then Suen-punk took his own elephant, and 
drove him home again. ; 

Query: Was the property divided according 
to the terms of the will ?—S¢lected. 


Houstonias (Bluets), 


Half a dozen Quaker ladies, 
Straight and slim and small, 

In a sunny Berkshire meadow 
By a low stone wall: 


“*Ts thee come to yearly meeting?” 
““Yea.’? “And thee, too?” ‘* Yea.” 
“ Verily, and thee is early !?” 
“ Opens next First Day.” 


And, in truth, the next May Sabbath 
All that meadow fair 

Scarce could hold the yearly meeting 
Set for session there ; 


In their little gray-blue bonnets, 
Chatting, brim to brim, 
Half a million Quaker ladies, 
Straight and small and slim. 
— Sarah J. Day- 


Lord Roberts’s Superior. 


Mrs. Hooppell is the grandmother of the vicar 
of St. Peter’s in Hoxton, London. She is a very 
old woman, and has an excellent chance of scor- 
ing a hundred years. She reads her newspaper 
with daily diligence, and followed with great in- 
terest the events of the Boer war. She holds 
that the British generals are not equal to the 
leaders of olden time. An admirer of Lord Rob- 
erts, hoping to hear her pronounce the name of 
his hero, asked her who was her favorite general 
“Nobody comes up to the old ones,” she an- 
swered; “and no general can beat Joshua, nor 
ever will.”’—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


“O mamma,” cried little Bob one day, “when 
you stroke pussy’s:fur this way, you can feel the 
electricity, and, when you put your ear down, 
you can hear her trolley!” 


We offer only the highest class 
of income bearing securities to 
our patrons. We willsend you 
our list of sound investments 
if you will write for it. ¥ 


Y & Co. 
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Educational. 


Metropolitan advantages of 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY every Rind. 144 Instruc- 
tors, 1350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 Foreign 
countries and from 34 Americam States and Terri- 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


For College Graduates 


tories. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


F College Graduates 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY roovegectel Scholarships of 
$25 each. Located close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last year: Opens October 2. Address Dean, 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY All College Graduates 


are favored in the entrance 
examination, Exceptional 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 3. Address Dean, ae 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 

) Fi hundred students 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY ‘ut attealdarice® Elective 


courses in great (QIU EGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 7, 

sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Zurcse ising to the 
degrees sof A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph.D. For College 
graduates only. Opens September 19. Address 


Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Third Session, July 2 to 19, 1901. 
— SUBJECT: —— 


The Minister's Relation to Social Questions 
Theologians, Economists, Practical Experts. 
Fee, $15.00.° 


For circulars, apply to Rey. R. S. Morison, Secretary of 
Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL **hass’"°* 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T. ALten and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Gikis 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER 
Miss 104 LINE R CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 
GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 

This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


Individual 
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Good News. 


Not Hearers Only. 


Not leaners on our Leader we, 
But onward march with feet of strength; 
For far ahead his standard see,— 
And see the army’s breadth and length ! 


Alone he stood, alone he died; 
But we his followers thousand-fold 
March singing on, in strength supplied 
By Love that never loosed its hold. 


The Love that this strong Son upbore 
Has never grown from more to less, 

But thousand-fold forevermore 
Deepens to uplift and to bless. 


Yea, Christian soldiers still, we claim 
A brother’s right in following him 

Who died for God, despising shame; 
Whose life the Holy Grail doth brim. 


Shoulder to shoulder on we go; 

Though scattered far and wide, we’re one 
Thy will to do, the doctrine know, 

Striving together or alone. 


Singly or banded, still we know 
The joy of faith in deathless Truth : 
High hope for all souls here below, 
For high and low, for age and youth. 


So, marching on with foreheads high, 
Good captains plant your guidons well ! 
We catch the glory from God’s sky, 
We listen for your brave God-spell ! 
—Alice Spicer. 


Forests. 


All intelligent people express their regret as 
to the rapid destruction of our forests. Pri- 
vately and sometimes in the legislatures, one or 
another effort is set en foot for preserving them. 

Some twenty years ago I met the late Gen. 
Loring, the National Secretary of Agriculture, as 
he was coming from Cincinnati, where he had 
been present at the meeting which formed the 
National Forestry Association. Gen. Loring 
said with entire confidence that he regarded 
that occasion as one of the most important in 
his life, and that he thought the formation of 
that society would make an era in the history 
of the country. 

There is no lack, indeed, of such statements 
from very high authority as to a great necessity: 
Every one is willing to say that we must stop 
the “denudation,” as it is called, of the moun- 
tains, and that we must plant new forests to 
replace those that are destroyed. 

Why does so little come from such exhorta- 
tions, which are always well founded, and are 
often put very forcibly? 

I suppose it is because men and women do 
not care to look very far forward in their 
arrangements for the future, especially in their 
investments, 

I am told by experts in such matters that, 
while you can place, as they say, a mining en- 
terprise or a manufacturing or commercial en- 
terprise which will begin to yield a profit within 
six years, no man or no body of men will listen 
to you a minute if the period of profit is not to 
begin for seven or eight years or more. It is 
said, in other words, that capital “draws the line” 
at six years. 

Walter Scott makes one of his best characters 
advise his son on his death-bed to plant trees, 
“They will grow while you sleep.” But, alas! 
he adds that he had the same advice from his 
father when he: was dying, and had never had 
time to attend to it. In this excellent story, 
Scott describes exactly the attitude of New 
England, New York, and the North-western 


States at this time regarding the planting. of 


forests. It is very difficult to bring any young. 


growth within the six-year limit. The man is 
proud whose white pine is as high as his head 
in that time. And he who plants for pecuniary 
profit must look much more than six years for- 
ward for tangible results. This is the reason 


why capital does not go into the business of| 


planting forests as it does go into the business 


of planting wheat or corn or barley or peach- 


trees or apples or pears, 

But there is one large property holder who 
does not want profits in five or six years, nor 
even in ten or twenty. Half the present genera- 
tion may be dead before she needs her profits. 
The name of this millionaire is the State. The 
State of Massachusetts, for instance, establishes 
and confirms her own credit by creating a sink- 
ing fund whenever she contracts a loan. If her 
bonds run fifty years, at the end of that time 
the sinking fund for that series of bonds is 
ready to pay the principal. 

Now, if Massachusetts, instead of investing 
such a fund in what are, at best, paper securi- 
ties, would invest them in forests, she would be 
even more certain than she is now that at the 
end of fifty years her investment would have 
earned its interest, and compound interest. In- 
deed, if the forests be within her own borders, 
the State can cultivate them more successfully 
than could any private adventurer. The State 
can prevent trespassing and pilfering and fire 
with a strong arm as no private adventurer can 
attempt to do. The State has at command in 
its varieties of climate and soil a range of oppor- 
tunities such as no individual can handle. And 
her securities are in what is so wisely called 
“Real property.” No one can carry them off to 
a country where we have no extradition treaty. 
No ingenuity of book-keeping can rob the State 
of a penny of its due. An acorn changes into an 
oak, and the germ grows into a tree, and the 
tree produces other acorns from which grow 
other oaks. And all this comes from laws 
which men did not make and which they cannot 
unmake. It is under the empire of such laws 
that man works with God, and God with man. 
The Father and the son are one. 


They know this so well in Europe that every |: 


considerable nation there and some of the 
smaller nations derive large sums from the 
annual revenue of their forests. Thus far we 
have attempted nothing practical in that way, 
excepting in the distribution of some liberal 
bounties in Territories at the West which were 
once deserts. When the time shall come in 
which we “get round” to the simple economy of 
investing our sinking funds in forest property, 
our States will have one reason more for taking 
care of such property, For they will have such 
property to take care of. 

Then we may look for Schools of Forestry, 
for the intelligent cultivation of valuable timber, 
for careful improvement in the place of waste 
and rapine. Epwarp E. Hatz, 


School of Comparative Religion. 


The fifth annual session of the Greenacre 
School of Comparative Religion will be held 
this summer from July 21 to August 31. The 
following outline of the work is now announced : 
and the complete prospectus for the season may 
be had on application to Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 
The Lowell, 33 Lexington Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass., prior to July 1, and at Greenacre Inn, 
Eliot, Me., thereafter until Sept. 1. 


(20) [May 16 1gom 


1. A course of ten lectures on “Spiritual He-_ 
roes,” by David Saville Muzzey, A.B, (Harvard), 
B.D. (College of the City of New York). This 
course has not been delivered. elsewhere, and 
promises to be of great interest. : 

2. A course of four or five lectures on “Sym- 
bol Psychology,” based upon Swedenborg’s “Sys- 
tem of Interpretation,’’ by Rev. Adolph Roeder 
of Orange, N. J. 

3. Two lectures, on “Mohammed and. El 
Islam” and “Ibn Khaldoun, 2a Mohammedan 
Philosopher,’ by Shehadi Abd-Allah Shehadi 
(A.B. Beirout) of Syria. 

4. A course of three lectures on “Babism and 
Related Movements,” by Rev. James T. Bixby, 
Ph. D. (Leipzig), of Yonkers, New York. 

5. A course of three or more lectures on 
“The Comparative Study of Religions,” by Jean 
du Buy, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), J. U. D. (Yale), of. 
New York City. 

6. A course of four or more lectures on 
“Buddhism, and Religious Conditions in Ceylon 
India,” by Sister Sanghamitta (the Countess 
Canavarro), recently from Ceylon. 

7. A cours of four lectures on ‘“‘The Relig- 
ions of Ancient Egypt as Related to Judaism 
and Christianity,” by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, di- 
rector of the school. 

8. It is hoped that Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of 
Cornell University will deliver a course of three 
lectures on “The Brethren of the Inner Light,”— 
Johannes Denck and the Anabaptists, George 
Fox and the Quakers, and Leo Tolstoi and the 
Russian Quietists. 

g. Prof. Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D., of Syracuse 
University, will give a course of three lectures 
on “The Formative Period in Hebrew History.” 

to. A course on the Religions of India, by an 
able Oriental teacher, will be announced if pos- 
sible. 

11. A course on the later phases of Jewish 
thought, by an eminent rabbi, is also under 
consideration. See Prospectus. 


The First Public Almshouse in 


America. 


The credit for the first public almshouse 
established in this country has formerly been 
supposed to belong to Boston. Mr. Robert W. 
Hebberd, secretary of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, in his monograph entitled “Institutional 
Care of Destitute Adults,” which was recently 
published in the Charities Review, tells how Mr. 
Henry Webb bequeathed £100 in 1660 to the 


|town of Boston, to be used in caring for the 


poor, with which money a public almshouse 
was maintained. 

At the time the monograph was written 
Mr. Hebberd had been unable to find records 
of such an institution in New York at a date 
earlier than 1734. He has recently discovered 
evidence, however, showing that New York 
established a public almshouse as early as 1655, 
when the population of the town was about 
1,000, and that it was probably located between 
Astoria and Bowery Bay Beach on Long Island. 
The evidence is found in a minute of the coun- 
cil of New Amsterdam on the application, of the 
overseers of the poor relative to land on Long 
Island, which reads as follows :— 


Thursday, the 3d of June, 1655. 


The Rev. Dr. Johannes Megapolensis, minis- 
ter here, and Johannis de Peyster, deacon and > 
schepen of this city, appeared before the council 
and stated in behalf of the Board of Overseers 
of the Poor in this city that said board had some . 


* 


" 
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time ago bought for the behalf and best of the 
poor a certain bouwery situate on the other side 
of Hell Gate, and that the Honorable Director- 
General Petrus Stuyvesant had given to the 
board a piece of land near the said bouwery, 
which annex they intended in time to turn into a 
new plantation or bouwery, when God’s blessing 
had increased their stock of cattle. They find 
now, however, that this piece of land or a part 
of it had afterward been given to one Abraham 
Rycken, but, as the said Abr. Rycken is a poor 
man, who has no more than what he can earn 
with his hands, they are neither able nor willing 
to disturb him; yet they have cause to remon- 
strate, because the said Abr. Rycken closed up 


and fenced in a public road, which had been in 


use as such for many years, to the great prej- 
udice and disadvantage of the said bouwery of 
the poor. They request therefore most respect 
fully that the said Abr. Rycken be directed and 
ordered to remove the posts and rails or palli- 
sades erected by him and to make the road and 
then leave it as it has been formerly and long 
before he came there. 

They give also to understand that the small 
island obliquely opposite the said poor farm, 
commonly called Hulicken or Borger Joris’s 
Island, would be very suitable, useful, and profit- 
able to their board for the pasturing of their pigs 
and cattle, and requested, therefore, that, if it 
had not been given to others, it might be granted 
and given to the board for the benefit of the 
poor. 

The honorable council reply that a committee 
shall be appointed to proceed and. inspect the 
road closed up by Abraham Rycken: as to the 
island, it has been granted away a long time ago. 

Done at New Amsterdam in N.N. . Date as 
above. u 


Anniversaty Hospitality. 

The Hospitality Committee has provided for 
the entertainment of the delegates who have ac- 
cepted its invitation. The mid-day luncheons 
have been planned for Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday at the chapel of 
Bulfinch Place Church. The social opportuni- 
ties provided by these luncheons are an enjoy- 
able feature of Anniversary Week. Members of 
Alliance Branches will be in attendance each 
day, the city and suburban churches being well 
represented. 

A limited number of luncheon tickets may be 


_ secured by delegates — other than those who al- 


ready have accepted the invitation of the com- 
mittee — by applying to the secretary at the 
hospitality room, 25 Beacon Street. 

Delegates and their friends will find members 
of the committee in Room 3 from Monday to 
Friday. For the convenience of early arrivals 
this room will be open on Sunday, May 109, from 
three to six P.M. 


field and settled in 1807. The first council of 
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churches refused to ordain him, but a second 
performed that task. This was the first case of 
the raising of the theological issue in Western 
Massachusetts. In the eleventh year of his 
service Mr. Willard’s eyesight failed him, and to 
the end of his ministry in 1829 and to the end 
of his life in 1859, his great labors were 
performed under this affliction, But his active 
mind put forth in abundance controversial or 
historical or other articles for the Christian 
Disciple, the Register, and many other papers 
and magazines. He has left also something like 
two hundred hymns, all of which are ina manu- 
script revised and corrected by the author, and 
preserved in Harvard College Library. 

A portrait of Dr. Willard has been given to 
the American Unitarian Association by friends, 
and will be presented with appropriate addresses 
at the meeting of the Unitarian Historical 
Society on Thursday, May 23, at 25 Beacon 
Street. 
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that a loaf of bread left out 

on the table gets stale much 
quicker than if kept in the 
bread box. Exposure to the 
air does the damage. For the 
same reason crackers or bis- 
cuit exposed in a barrel or 
box will grow stale while 
those protected by the In-er- 
seal Patent Package will not. 
When you want crackers, bis- 
cuit or wafers that are a credit 
to your table, be sure they 
are in the original package 
with the In-er-seal trade mark 
design on the end. 
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Summer Work at Buffalo. 


y 


DEY) 


To the Unitarians of the United States and 
Canada, greeting :— 

The wide-spread interest in the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo this summer has led the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association 
to believe that with earnest co-operation much 
may be done there to extend the influence of 
our faith. 

Accordingly, your Association has voted an 
appropriation toward meeting necessary ex- 
penses, some of our leading ministers have 
consented to give their services, and the minister 
of the Church of Our Father in Buffalo will 
forego his summer vacation in order to give his 
personal attention to this work, while our Buf- 
falo churches will contribute in every possible 
way to make the work effective. 

Services will be held every Sunday morning 
at eleven o'clock at the Church of Our Father 
on Lower Delaware Avenue, near Huron Street, 
and every Sunday evening at eight o’clock at 
the Parkside Unitarian Church, intersection of 
the belt line railroad with Amherst Street, the 
street which passes through the Pan-American 
grounds.- The Church of Our Father will also 
be opened every week-day from 8.30 A.M. to 
4.30 P.M. From 9 A.M. to 10 AM. a committee 
of the local churches will be in attendance, to- 
gether with the local and visiting ministers, to 
meet and become acquainted with visiting Uni- 
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Soda, Milk, Graham and Oatmeal 
Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps come in the. In-er-seal Pat- 
ent Package. Don't take & 
substitute. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


BOARD OF POLICE. 


37. Pemberton Square, 
Boston, May 1, 1901. 


Notice To OWNERS AND Kesrers oF Docs: 
Owners and keepers of dogs in the City of Boston are 


tarians, as well as to answer inquiries. 

A Correspondence Committee will answer any 
inquiries in regard to facilities and accommoda- 
tions for guests, and will freely assist in making 
arrangements in advance if desired... Commu- 
nications may be addressed to Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson, minister Church of Our Father, 147 
Bryant Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

All Unitarians attending the Exposition are 
urged to make themselves known, and to co- 
operate in this effort to promote denominational 
unity. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, 

Secretary A. U. A. 


For the Hospitality Committee, 
Ciara B. BEATLEY, Sec’y. 


Rev. Samuel Willard, D.D. 


Dr. Samuel Willard was one of the most 
striking personalities among the early pioneers 
of the Unitarian movement in Massachusetts. 
He was born in Petersham, where his father had 
a farm and where his early life was spent. His 
grandfather, Dr. Samuel Willard, was the acting 
president of Harvard College from 1701-1707. 
His uncle, Dr. Joseph Willard, was the-presi- 
dent of the college from 1781-1804. Fitted 
for college in study with Rev. Nathaniel 
Thayer, D.D., of Lancaster, he graduated in 
1803, taught for a while at Exeter Academy, 
then at Bowdoin College in Maine, then pursued 
theological studies with Drs. Appleton, Buck- 
minster, and McKean. He was called to Deer- 


hereby notified that dog licenses expire annually on the 
zoth day of April, and that, unless they are immediately 
renewed, prosecutions may be made as provided in the 
Public Statutes. 

Applications may be made and licenses obtained at the 
several Police Stations throughout the city. 


THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 


SS 
BACK BAY or WEST END. 
If a private family, without boarders, will 

receive into’ their home an invalid with attend- 

ant, requiring sunshine, open grate, wholesome 
food, and cleanly surroundings, please address 

“RK, J.,” office of Christian Register, 272 Con- 

gress Street. Best references given and required, 


““A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 
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Anniversary Week. 


Programme of Meetings eompiled trem 
Notices received at this Office. 


HospPitabity. 

The American Unitarian Association 
Building, No. 25 Beacon Street, will be 
open during the week until 7 P.u. daily. All 
are welcome. The secretary of the Association, 
owing to his attendance upon the various meet- 
ings, will be unable to keep his usual office 
hours; but the assistant secretary will be in his 
office every day except Tuesday. 

Sunday-schooi workers are cordially invited 
to visit the rooms of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society in this building. 

As for many years past, the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union also offers the hospi- 
tality of its rooms, 48 Boylston Street (near 
Tremont Street), to the clergy and laity of all 
denominations — both ladies and gentlemen— 
who may be visiting Boston during Anniversary 
Week. 


Monpbay, May 20. 

845 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s 
Chapel, conducted by Rev. Herbert Mott. 

10.30 AM. Ministerial Union in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. Annual meeting. The 
address will be given by Rev. William M. 
Salter. Subject, “The Ethical Elements in 
Socialism and Individualism.” 

2.30 P.M. National Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. Public meet- 
ing, South Congregational Church. Speakers, 
Mrs. C. A. Lane, Revo£. P. Pressey, Mrs. Emil 
Boas, Rev. Florence Buck, Rev. C. A. Langston, 
Rey. S. A. Eliot. An informal reception will be 
held at the close of the meeting. Ministers and 
laymen, as well as Alliance members, are invited. 

6.45 P.«. Unitarian Sunday School Union, 
Church of the Disciples, corner Warren Avenue 
and West Brookline Streets. Subject, “The 
Twentieth-century Sunday-school.” Speakers, 
Rey. Frank L. Phalen, Rev. Albert Lazenby, 
Miss Sarah L. Armold, Rev. C. E, St. John. 

7-30 P.M. The annual mecting of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society will be held at 
King’s Chapel. In addition to the election of 
officers, addresses will be made by the pres- 
ident, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, and Rev. Earl M. Wilbur. Mem- 
bers and friends are cordially invited to be 
present. 

TveEspayY, May 21. 

8.454.m. Devotional meeting, King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. W. F. Greenman. 

9.30 a.m. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, -Tremont Temple. Ad- 
dress of welcome. Business and reports. 

2.30 P.M. American Unitarian Association, 
Tremont Temple. Addresses on “Hopeful As- 
pects for our Work,” by Rey. A. M. Judy, 
Rev. H. C. McDougall, Rev. L. W. Sprague, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Rev. F.C. Southworth, 
and Rev. F. V. Hawley. 

7-30 P-w. Evening session of the American 
Unitarian Association, Tremont Temple. There 
will be a service of worship conducted by Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, D.D. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 

WEDNESDAY, May 22. 

8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Minot O. Simons. 

‘to a.M. Berry Street Conference (for min- 
isters only), Arlington Street Church. Address 
by Rev. S. R. Calthrop, 


I P.M. Annual meeting and dinner of Mead- 
ville Theological School Alumni Association at 
Hotel Thorndike. 

2.30 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Lend a Hand Society in the parlor of Park Street 
Church. 

3 P.M. Public meetmg of the Lend a Hand 
Society in the vestry of Park Street Church. 
Dr. E. E. Hale will preside. Addresses by Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen, Mr. W. M. F. Round, and 
others. 

3pm. The fifty-ssecond anniversary of the 
Children’s Mission to the Children of the Des- 
titute, Arlington Street Church. Speakers, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Rev. James Eells, 
Rev. John Snyder, and Rey. J. Worsley Austin. 

3 P.M. Young People’s Religious Union. 
Fifth annual meeting, chapel of Second Church. 
Business meeting. Public welcome. 

7-45 P.M. Young People’s Religious Union, 
Second Church. Speakers, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Miss Lena A. Glover, and Rev. 
Leslie W. Sprague. 

8 to to P.M. Public anniversary reception of 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union (forty- 
eighth year), Union Building, 48 Boylston Street. 
The occasion will be entirely informal, social, 
and musical. No addresses. The public is cor- 
dially invited. 

THURSDAY, May 23. 

8.45 A.M. Communion service at King’s 
Chapel, conducted by Rev. Horatio Stebbins 
and Rev. Howard N. Brown. 

Io A.M. Moral Education Society. Annual 
meeting in Lorimer Hall. Annual address by 
the president, Rev. Mary T. Whitney; “Biblical 
Literature as a Moral Stimulus,” by Miss Helen 
M. Cole; “Morality +,” by Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 
Addresses will also be given by probation officer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Tuttle, and others. 

10 A.M. Unitarian Historical Society. First 
annual business meeting at 25 Beacon Street. 

I1 A.M. Unitarian Historical Society. Pub- 
lic meeting at 25 Beacon Street. Addresses on 
the life and work of Rev. Samuel Willard, D.D., 
by Rev. C. F. Park, Rev. G. F. Solley, and 
others. 


(22) [May 16 rg0% 


2P.M. Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
King’s Chapel. Opening remarks by the presi- 
dent, Rev. E. A. Horton. Twenty-minute ad- 
dresses by: Rev. John P. Forbes,—subject, 
“Some Plain Facts”; Rev. Ida C. Hultin,—sub- 
ject, “The Need and Scope of Religious Teach- 
ing at the Present Time”; Rev. Arthur M. Judy, 
—subject, “An Experience in making a Sunday- 
school Strong”; Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.,—subject, “A Better Understanding of the 
Bible” Mr. O. B. Young, organist. 

5 P.M. Unitarian Festival, Tremont Temple, 
Hon. Wilmon W. Blackmar will preside. Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Will- 
jam H. Baldwin, Jr., Esq., Rear-Admiral Robley 
D. Evans, Hon. George W. Stephens of Mon- 
treal, will speak. 


Fripay, May 24. 


8.45. 4M. Devotional meeting, King’s Chapel, -: 
} conducted by Rev. Albert Lazenby. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation held their regular monthly meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, May 7, 
There were present Messrs. Bowles, Boyden, 
Cruft, Eliot, Fox, Garver, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Little, and St. John, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs- 
Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of April :-— 


Cash on hand April... $44,023.15 
From donations... 29,957.46 
Donations for “Japan. Mission. . 100.00 
Bequest of the late Thompson Baxter. 
on account, unrestricted, and credited 
to General Fund..-- -........ 2... ...+ 400,00 
An anonymous donor, for Hackley 
ool or otherwise, for investment 
as Special Fund, No. 2. 500.00 


Sale of Cae: property in a New Orleans, 
La., te be held “for th: a of 
seeing a new lotand building a new 


if, by 
loss. 


moth 
a fair 


You insure your property against fire. 
You know what people would say of you 


reason of neglect, you suffered a heavy 
They would say you were not a good 


business man, and they would be letting your 
reputation down very easy at that. 

. But the risk of tre is not half as great 
as the risk of moths in your furs, woollens, 


and clothing. 


And one active, industrious 
can do a land-office business if he has 
start. 


The easy and sure method is the cheapest 


in the end. That Sst purchase al -ohe of tee Bole 
Paine Aromatic Cedar Chests, 27,600 cubic inches capacity; made-of 


selected pieces of the most powerful of all. Aromatic Cedars; panelled sides, — 


extra stout hinges and lock, strong casters. Every chest warranted to retain its 


odor for many years. Sold only by us. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purposeS«++++-+se+ ese srns eens 
‘uskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, houn Colored School, and 
Manassas Industrial School, from in- _ 
come of Frothingham Fund, No. 2.-.-+ 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, as in- 
come of Lienow Trust Fund.....- -+.-+ 
Church of Our Father, Newburg, N.Y., 
from income of Annie Delano Hitch 
UNG conc cece cece cere reser cena sss rseses 
First_ Congregational Society, Vineland, ,_ 
;J..as income of Tompkins Fund 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Women, as income of Olzen- 
dam Fund, No, 2...+.2s5-sseeers sere eete 
Harvard Church in Charlestown (Boston), 
Mass., from income of Abram E. Cutte 


or 1,805.66 
EXPENSES 01.5 cece ese cence cnn nesenecerarees $80.34 
Amount invested on account of General 
e Investments ..-..0.-s.-scese sere cteoes 942.61 
mee orery Investment of unrestricted 
. balance of General Fund, Hackley 
. Building Fund, etc.....-++-seeecereereee 50,825.50 
Cash on hand May 1.--0+esees ee reen eres ener ee 20,847-74 
$86,930.25 


The treasurer having reported that work 
might be conducted on the basis of having 
$85,000 available, the secretary presented the 
following budget, which was adopted: $19,000 
for maintenance, $7,200 for field agents, $6,000 
for publications, $4,000 for foreign missions, 
. and $48,800 for home missions, divided as fol- 

lows: New England, $12,200; Middle States, 
3 $11,800; Western States, $12,800; Pacific States, 
$7,200; Southern States, $3,000 ; Scandinavian 
Missions, $1,500; and summer work, $300. 

The Publication Committee reported their 
vote to publish the following tracts: “The Di- 
vine Meaning of Life,” by Rev. R. W. Boynton ; 
“Bringing Immortality to Light,” by Rev. C. E, 
St. John; “The Victory over Death,” by 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 


A plan for bearing the expenses of a special 


department in the Christian Register once a 


month, to take the place of Unitarian Word 


and Work, was discussed, and sufficient money 
placed in the publication budget to allow the 
Publication Committee to adopt such plans if it 
seems to them best. 

Upon the recommendation of the Southern 
States Committee it was voted to appoint Rev. 
Clay MacCauley field secretary for one year at 
a salary of $1,800. 
mai siiee To, confirm the action, ory held by this, Ass0- 
ciation in Olympia, Wash. 

Under suspension of the rules the treasurer 
was authorized in the name of the: Association 
to transfer to the Church of Our Father, At- 
lanta, Ga., the deed to a certain lot of land held 
by this Association in Atlanta, provided that the 
conveyance is under the condition that the 
premises shall be held solely for church pur- 
poses. The treasurer was further authorized to 
release the mortgage held by this Association 
upon the lot formerly occupied by the Unitarian 
society in Ithaca, N.Y. 

Upon report of the Finance Committee it was 
voted that the treasurer be authorized to cancel 

; the following appropriations or parts of appro- 
£ priations not required: Free Christian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., $100; First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Winona, Minn., $50; work in Minneapolis, 
Minn., $416.62; work in Danville, Ill., $200; 
First Unitarian Church, San José, Cal., $375; 
State agent for Ohio, $562.50. 

The president announced that the following 
persons had accepted appointments as mem- 
bers of the Committee on “Formation of Plans 
for Country Work”: Rev. G. H. Badger, 
Rev. H. C. McDougall, Mr. Jonathan Smith, 
Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., Miss 
Helen Holmes, Rev. G. W. Solley, Rey. J. A. 


eT 
iit) “ 
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Bevington, Gen. George T. Cruft, and Rev. if 
Edward Wright. f 


The president reported that a friend had au- 


thorized him to announce that she stood ready 
to contribute $500 toward the expense of placing 


an elevator, in this building. The feasibility 


of this action, and the general consideration of 
changes in the building that may soon be made 


necessary by the regrading of Bowdoin Street, 


were referred for consideration to the Finance 


Committee. 


Voted, To aypont as auditors of the treasurer’s accounts 
Mr. Clarence W. Jones and Mr. James N. North. 

Upon recommendation of the committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the committee of the 
Church Extension Society, it was voted 

“That Suffolk County and all of Norfolk and 
South Middlesex Counties, within a ten-mile 
limit from the Boston City Hall, be regarded as 
the special field of the Church Extension So- 
ciety.” 

Voted, To place a telephone on the second floor of the 
building, probably in_the secretary’s office. 

On behalf of the board the president expressed 
the thanks of the members to Mr. Bowles, Mrs. 
Talbot, and Miss Safford, who at this time re- 
tire from membership in the board, for their 
efficient services. 

Adjourned. 

Cuar.es E. St. JOHN, Sec’y. 


Concerning Lithia Springs. 


Previously acknowledged 
Mrs, Henry P. Kidder. 
Rev. and. Mrs. William 
Mrs. Osgood «..-------+e sees 
Miss Clara Hale... 
Lucy W. Rider....---+.--:++ +000 
Chestnut Hill Chapel, Alliance ..+--sss.s+-- +++ 
Samaritan Society, Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn.....,--+«» - pee sees anita eneednee gees 
North Church, Salem, Alliance... 
Martha H. Morss -.- 
Lydia F. Chandler -. 
Warren Sawyer..-... 


$6,937.60 
50.03 
20.00 


American Unitarian Association (to be refunded 
if later contributions allow) .--+++++ses.++++ 
VON friend? .... sees eee cers ceee cee af 
N. O. Nelson (in all $25)...--+++ +++ 
Branch. Alliance, Waltham, Mass. ---++ = 
Branch Alliance, Somerville, Mass..+-+++-++-+++ 


et " $8,259.63 
Lithia Springs Fund... $8,000.00 
To expenses of collection...:- 19.00 
$8,019.00 


Refunded to the A. U. A...-+sesseeeseeecsen cess $240.63 


It is hoped that there will still be subscriptions 
paid in, in order that the remaining $700 of the 
money advanced by the American Unitarian 
Association may be refunded; but the money 
due Mr. Douthit has been paid, and a deed of 
Lithia Springs estate is now in the’ hands of the 
Association. The generous contributors to this 
object will be interested in the following quota- 
tion from a letter just received from Mr. 
Douthit :— : 

“T have been happy in preaching the last two 
Sundays from Paul’s words, ‘Owe no man any- 
thing but to love one another’; and some said it 
was the best sermon I had preached for years. 

“T was at the Springs yesterday. (We hope 
to move out next week.) The Park is now as a 
bride adorned for her wedding, one of the most 
beautiful spots on earth. I have never seen any 
place equal to it in charm. The valley is dark 
green with a carpet of grass, and sprinkled with 
flowers ; and the hills are literally covered with 
a rich variety of flowers,—violet bluebells, 
sweet-williams, spring beauties, etc. You 
couldn’t throw a stone without bruising a flower. 
Every morning now the birds and squirrels hold 
a grand jubilee, as if they knew it was God’s 
ground, free of debt, and consecrated to loving 
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service of man and animals. Though I have 
seen that ground nearly every spring from child- 
hood, yet I never before beheld it so rich in 
green and so gorgeous with flowers as now. 
The cleaning out of the underbrush has given 
grass and flowers a chance to grow. But it 
makes one feel as if the Creator smiled graciously 
upon our efforts to bless his creatures. Would 
that all who have contributed to the $8,000 fund 
could behold, for one hour at least, the glad, 
glorious scene! I tremble at this new responsi- 
bility imposed upon me. I feel incompetent for 
the task, and fear that Unitarians will be disap- 
pointed in me. But I believe that God will send 
some one to do more and better here than ever 
T have done. Heaven bless you!” de 
The “Heaven bless you!” with which Mr. 
Douthit closes his affectionate outburst applies 
to all the givers to the fund. : 
CHARLES E. Sr. JOHN, -: 


- Young People’s 


Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young eee Religious Union,-2' 
Beacon Street, hoursg to1. All reports or notices shoul 
be sent to her.} 2 


NOTES, 


A rally was held at Lexington last Sunday 
evening. Delegates attended in good numbers 
from Winchester, Concord, Bedford, Billerica, 
and East Lexington. Rev. Ida C. Hultin of 
Allston spoke very earnestly. to. the young 
people. Refreshments were served, and a social 
hour closed the evening. : b: 

A young people’s rally, including the guilds 
and unions from the churches of other faiths, 
as well as those in the vicinity of our own de- 
nomination, was held in Norwell on May 12. 
Speakers from the various churches spoke, and 
each visiting union was called upon. The occa- 
sion brought together many of the young people, 
and was very successful. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will be held in the 


The Political Economy 
of Humanism 


By HENRY WOOD 


Besides scores of commendatory press notices, 
the following are a few of the personal opinions 
already received :— ; 
From LYMAN J. GAGE, Secretary. of the 

Treasury — : 

“T find it interesting and instructive from start to finish.” 

From Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, U.S, 
Senator — 


“A valuable contribution to the acute question of Labor 
and Capital.” 4 


From the PRESIDENT OF GIRARD COL— 
LEGE — ; 


“T am reading it with great satisfaction.” 


‘From the PRESIDENT OF HAMILTO 


COLLEGE — = 
“T have examined it with care. Its statements are sane 
and fair. Success to its mission.” ; 


From the PRESIDENT OF DRAKE UNI- 
VERSITY — ‘ 


“Mr. Wood’s fine sanity and masterful grasp of the sub- 
ject is delightful.” 7 


From Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH — 


“He entices you from page to page, just as one walks up 
the next hill to see what is beyond.” 


Fine cloth, gilt top, 320 pages, $1,25. : 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 
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Second Church Chapel, Copley Square, 
Wednesday, May 22, at 2 P.M. There will be 
the usual business of the day, the election of 
officers, presentation of fraternal delegates, and 
the discussion of such business as may come 
before the meeting. In the evening, at 7.30, 
there will be the public meeting in the Second 
Church. The subject of the evening is 
“Loyalty.” Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, and Miss Lena A. 
Glover will speak. The Young People’s Chorus 
is preparing selections from well-known orato- 
rios, and the hymns used will be from “Jubilate 
Deo.” 

We publish a list of unions and their contri- 
butions, both to the National Union and the 
Amherst church. All those societies who send 
in their annual contributions before May 22 will 
be entitled to three delegates at the annual 
meeting. 


LIST OF UNIONS FOR I900-I9QOI. 


National 
- Union. Amherst. 
Hastport, avle sarin sisicelvn'eslale sce tenis $5.00 $5.00 
Kennebunk, Me. ee oan 8.00 9.25 
Saco, Me........ rai ae 5.00 5.00 
Andover, N.H 6.00 
ath, N. : 1,00 
Charlestown, 3.00 
Concord, N. 
Exeter, N.H.. 2.00 
Francestown, 1.50 
Keene, N.H.. 10.00 
Lebanon, N.H.. 5.00 
Manchester, N.H.. 
Peterboro, N.H. 6.00 5.00 
Burlington, Vt..- 10.00 
Montpelier, Vt.. 2.00 8.00 
Windsor, Vt.. 2.00 
Amherst, Mas: 
Ashby, Mass 6.00 
Athol, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 5.00 
*Barnstable, Mass. 2,00 
Bedford....+++.+- 7.00 5.00 
Berlin....... 2.00 
Bernardston. rear ce 5.00 5.00 
Beverly ... bis becelars Syeuetaieia sisi eine 20.00 15.00 
Billerica. 8.00 
Boltons' cs Weswssaeoehsiveccceatieuncas 5.00 
Boston: Second Church. 14.75 
*Disciples..... +... ++- 5.00 
*Norfolk Unitarian 3.00 
Meeting-house Hill 25.00 25.00 
East Boston........ 10.00 5.00 
Lee Place .. dec 5.00 
EDOMSEE. Ce Parlcmaseiert ves steers 5.00 .00 
Roslindale ........... 2.00 4 
All Souls’, Roxbury.... 
Chapel Club, Roxbury. 5.00 6.00 
West Roxbury......... 10.00 15.00 
South Boston.. 1.00 
Chelmsford 8.00 
Clinton .« 1.00 
Cohasset 5.00 15.00 
Concord 15.00 12.00 
Danvers .. 5.00 
Deerfield 
Dighton ....... 4.00 
Easton, North 5.00 5.00 
*Hast Bridgewater 1.00 
Fitchburg ....+... 4+ 5.00 5.00 
Gardner .. 4,00 
Groton . 7.00 
Harvard 3.00 5.00 
Haverhil. 5.00 
Holyoke 
Hyde Park 5.00 
Kingston 
*Lancaster.. 2.00 
Lawrence.... 
Leominster . 5.00 
Lexington ......... 5.00 10.00 
Lexington, East... 3.00 
Littleton . 5.00 15.99 
‘Lynn 
Marlboro 10.00 
Medfield 10.00 5.00 
Pee 5.00 
endon 1.00 1,00 
Middleboro 
MalliburySice. dssctcsseeeda. 3.00 T.00 
Montague, Turner’s Falls.. fis 
*Nantucket -s:.7.-.-.+..+ on 1,00 
Natick, South. ae 5.00 5.00 
Newburyport. 5.00 
Newton Centre 10.00 10.00 
Northampton 
Florence... 12.00 10.00 
Northboro 5.00 
Northfield. 2.00 5.00 
Norton...... 5.00 5.00 
Norwell... 5.00 
Peabody .... 5.00 
Bérabroke sits ocsjeiv'ss clones cctetecter sek 
MPEtELSHAMM mee. cos. alvss cel eacee seedy s 5.00 
RARAOIDH ossis vane ane vindne ves neiwetnel 6.00 1.00 
eading: 5.00 6.00 
Revere...... 5.00 8.00 
Salem, First 15.00 25.00 
Salem, Secon 5.00 
*Scituate.... 2.00 
Sherborn 
Sterling 5.00 3.00 
TOW seer eee 4.20 5.00 
‘Taunton ..:. 5 5.00 10.00 
Templeton.. 5.00 


Dynigahoroswy «ideas. i hes cake 


The Christian Register 


Waverley . 
Westboro - 
Winchester .... 
Worcester, Unity Church... 
Worcester, South Society... 
Providence, R.I..... «++ 
Albany, N.Y... 
Buffalo, N.Y... 
Gouverneur, N.Y 
Brooklyn, N.Y.. 
Trenton, NY... 


Milwaukee, Wis... 
*Chicago, Ill., M. 
Chicago, Tack 
St. Cloud, Mi: 
Sioux City, Ia.. 
Lawrence, Kan 
Lincoln, Neb. ... 
Portland, Ore.. 
Salem, Ore. ... 
Oakland, Cal. ... > ee cs 
#Spokane, Wash..-.0...+ anedeagenens 


The Sunday School. 


1.50 


4.54 
2.70 
5.00 
1.00 


2.00 
5.00 


The May meeting of the Chicago Union of 
Liberal Sunday Schools was held on Tuesday 


evening, the 14th, in 


the Stewart Avenue 


Universalist Church. After the usual social 
gathering and supper an address was given by 
Arnold Tompkins, principal of the Chicago Nor- 
mal School, on the subject “The Sunday School 


and the Week-day School.” 
by a general discussion. 


This was followed 
The officers of this 


union for the year of 1901 are: Albert Scheible, 
president; W. A. Barnes, vice-president; Miss 
Belle G. Scribner, secretary. These meetings 
are open not only to teachers and Sunday-school 
officers, but to any adult who wants to raise the 
standards of Sunday-school work. Our Chicago 
friends have kept quite true to this purpose of 
progress, and their loyalty creates inspiration in 


others. 


I notice that the Susday School Times has 
offered twenty-five dollars for the best paper on 
the subject “Shall the Country Sunday-school 


close in Winter?” 


It would seem to me that 


a very convincing argument might easily be 


made for the negative. 


I do not intend to set 


*Indicates new union. 
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forth my views here and now, as I am not com- 
peting for the prize. But it seems to me a de- 
plorable suggestion that the country Sunday- 
school should think of suspending sessions in 
the winter. In many respects there are stronger 
arguments for closing the country Sunday- 
school in the summer. Those who are thor- 
oughly versed in country life know that absorb- 
ing activities are greater for adults and children 
at that season than in the winter. The public 
school work is carried on in the winter, and the 
same opportunity and receptivity would be pro- 
vided for in the case of religious and moral 
instruction. By all means keep the country Sun- 
day-school open in the winter. Indeed, I think 
there is little danger of any movement to close 
except in those regions where the community has 
grown so old and shrunken that the winter 
shrivels up nearly everything. 


The simple but useful system of attendance 
cards, published by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, has been adapted in several 
ways. For instance, Rev. Charles G. Ames of 
the Church of the Disciples wrote on the card 
for Easter term, at the expiration of that quar- 
ter, an original sentiment. This he did for nine- 
teen members of the Sunday-school who had 
been faithful in attendance. Of course, such a 
message from the pastor to the pupil has great 
power to create the loyal spirit. These cards 
will undoubtedly be treasured by the recipients 
as long as they live. Such methods are neither 
costly nor ostentatious, but they are happy 
channels for affection and thoughtful remem- 
brances. Commendation thus bestowed has a 
benefit for all participating. 

This thought leads to another. The personal 
tie is, after all, the great element in Sunday- 
school life. It is not the quantity of knowledge 
imparted, or the accuracy of catechism training, 
or the formal and regular attendance, which 
leads on most significantly to good results. 
The personal relation of all the members rep- 
resents the important part. Where teacher, 
superintendent, and minister show interest in 
the pupils, there is made ready at once the re- 
sponsive soil. Through this comes also what- 
ever strong fidelity may be manifested in the 
pupils. As the summer time approaches, and 
certain Sunday-schools, especially in the city, 
are to be closed, I commend again the example 
of the superintendent in this same Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Disciples, Mrs. 
Beatley, who has pursued the habit from year to 
year of writing to the pupils and teachers during 
vacation. The good results are very plain in 


A GOOD COOK 


WILL TELL YOU THAT THE 


Model Hub Range 


does more work, does it better, and lasts 
longer than any other make. 
BREAD requires an even heat for BAKING, 
“Good Bread is the Staff of Life.” 
on the kind baked ina MODEL HUB. 
Examine our line before purchasing. 
Circulars on postal request. 


SMITH & ANTHONY 


48-54 UNION STREET 


PERFECT 


Lean 


- BOSTON 


considering their needs. It also proves that 


"officers and the transaction of such other business as may 


' 


f 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL| Young People’s Religious Union. 


WILL BE HELD AT FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


TREMO 
MONT Meaeiiaks Wednesday, May 22, 1901. 
At 5 o’clock : 


Thursday, May 28, 1901. 


Gen. WILMON W. BLACKMAR will preside. 


the large numbers found at the opening session 
in the autumn, to say nothing of an abiding zeal 
and affection throughout the entire school. 


I wish to mention and praise the conference | 
programmes which have been prepared for the 
spring sessions. I notice with scarcely an excep- 
tion the committees. have arranged for some 
meeting in the interest of the Sunday-school. 
Subjects and speakers have been selected with 
a serious purpose to bring light and inspiration. 
I have said many times before, and I repeat the 
truism, that the introduction of this feature with 
regularity into conference programmes is a 
cheering, progressive symptom. It shows that 
denomination. I might add that when confer- 
ences discuss the subjects of the Sunday-school, 
the conferences are facing the young people and 


2p.M. Second Church Chapel, Copley Sauare. 
Business meeting ; election of officers; presentation of 
fraternal delegates ; social reunion. 
7.30 P.M. Second Church. 
Subject: Loyalty. 
“Of Youth to Unitarianism.” Rev. Paut Revere FRoTH- 
INGHAM, 


“Of a Union,to its Church.” Miss Lena A, GLoveEr, 
Danvers, Mass. 


“Of the National Union to the Denomination.” Rev. 
Lesuie W. Spracug, Helena, Mont. 


Rev. EDWARD CUMMINGS, Rev. FRED V. 
HAWLEY, of Louisville, Ky, WM, H. BALDWIN, 
Jr., Esq., of New York, Hon. GEORGE W. STE- 
PHENS, of Montreal, will speak. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be on sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., Park Street, corner of 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 13, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 0’clock. 

Entire first balcony and front row of second balcony 
1.00; remainder of second balcony, 50 cents, for those 
who feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 6.45 o’clock. 

Frep’k W. Porter, Sec’y, 72 Kilby Street. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Seventy-fourth Anniversary Meeting, 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 
Thursday, May 23, 1901, at 2 p.m. 


there is a wise fo recast for the church and the 


SS 


Business Notices. 


Located near Boston’s art centre, beautiful Copley 
Sauare, convenient to all the churches of the Back Bay 
region, the Public Library, the Art Museum, the high- 
grade educational institutions, and within easy reach of 
places of entertainment and the beautiful suburbs, is 
The Lenox, the Hub’s newest and most up-to-date hotel, 
at Boylston and Exeter Streets. Boston is very proud of 
this superb establishment. 


Chorus of one hundred voices, with Mr. Warren Ww. 
Adams, director; Prof. O. L. Carter, organist; and Mrs. 
Helen E. H. Wright, soloist. 


The public is invited to both sessions. 


THE address of John Fretwell till August 1 


will be care of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 


Marriages. 


A May Danger.— Moth-millers are in the air, One 
single moth can do $100 worth of damage if he is left un- 
disturbed. Moth balls and camphor are well enough in 
their way; but the sure, easy, and inexpensive method of 
fighting moths is to own one of the great cedar chests 
which are selling this week at very low prices at the Paine 
Furniture Warerooms. 


In Brookfield, x1th inst., by Rev. William _L. Walsh, 
Arvid Gottfield Erlando of Natick and Ida Eliza Need- 
ham, of Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


At Charlestown, N.H., 11th inst., Jane M. Darrah, 
aged 85 yrs. and 10 mos. 


Speakers and Topics. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It hasa world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Opening remarks by the President, Rev. Epwarp A. 
Horton, followed by 

Twenty-minute addresses ; 

Rey. Joun P. Forses, Brooklyn, N.Y. Subject, ‘*Some 
Plain Facts.”’ 5 Ane 

Rev. Ipa C. Hurtin, Allston, Mass. Subject, “The 
Need and Scope of Religious Teaching at the Present 
Time.” : 

Rey. Artuur M. Jupy, Davenport, Ia. Subject, 
‘An Experience in making a Sunday School Strong.” 

Rev. James Dz Normanorz, D.D., Roxbury, Mass. 
Subject, “A Better Understanding of the Bible.” 


Mr. O. B. Youne, Organist. 
The public cordially invited. 


1849 CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1901 


THE Fifty-second Anniversary of the CHILDREN’S 
MIssIoN TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DeEsTITUTE will be 
held in Arlington Street Church on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 22, at 3 o’clock. 

A brief report of the work of the past year will be made 
by the secretary and treasurer. 

Addresses will be made by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
of Cambridge; Rev. James Eells, of the First Church, 
Boston; Rev. John Snyder, of Wellesley Hills ; and Rev. 
J. Worsley Austin, of Dedham. 

Singing by the Harvard Quartette and by the children of 
the Mission. Pe a 

An organ recital from 2.30 until 3 o’clock. 

‘All interested in children, and in the work of the Mission 
for destitute and neglected children, are cordially invited. 
Wo: H. Barpwin, President. 
CurisTOPHER R. Exior, Secretary. 


At Chelsea, 2d inst., John O. Fryer, aged 57 yrs. 

In the death of John O. Fryer the Unitarian church of 
Chelsea has lost a most loyal and generous supporter, one 
who was faithful to his convictions, and ready to maintain 
them by word and by gift. As aman he was an admirable 
exponent of the high ideals of the Unitarian faith, an ex- 
cellent citizen, a kind and just employer, an honorable 
business man, a devoted husband and father. He created 
happiness wherever he went, and the world is better 
because of the beauty and simplicity of his life. M. BB. 
———— 


Notices. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 21, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
— Undertakers = 
= and Embailmers 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 
seventy-sixth annual meeting in Boston, at Tremont | 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 2r. There will be three 
sessions. 

9.30 A.M. The President, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will make his annual address. There will follow the 
usual reports, appointment of committees, election of offi- 
cers, the consideration of all necessary business, the con- 
sideration of resolutions, etc. 

2.30 P.M. All unfinished business will be completed, and 
six brief addresses upon the general subject, ‘“HopEFruL 
Aspects For Our Work,” will be delivered as follows: 
Rev. A. M. Judy, “Our Work among the Germans of 
the North-west”; Rev. H. C. McDougall, ‘Work in 
Country Districts”; Rev. L. W. Sprague, Helena, 
Mont., “The Planting of New Churches in Centres of 
Population”; Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, “Work in College 
Towns”; Rev. F. C. Southworth, ‘The Outlook in 
the West”; Rev. F. V. Hawley, “The Value of Closer 
Organization.” 

7.30 P.M. There will be a service of worship conducted 
by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. Thesermon will be 
preached by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. The sing- 
ing will be led by a chorus choir of members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. ..- 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
LODGINGS 


Which will be appreciated by Pan-American 
visitors. For terms address Mrs. E. M. Brrp- 
SALL, 378 Crescent Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Reference by permission, Rev. Frederic H. Kent, 
pastor of Parkside Unitarian Church. 


NOTICE Special inducements to Unitarian settlers 
. in one of the finest health resorts in 
es (VIF , where is located the only Unita- 


rian church edifice in the State. On street car line, near 
Richmond. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
cere seer a 


A N American young woman will take posi- 
. tion as Companion for the summer, without remun- 
eration, to lady or grown child, who intends going to the 
mountains, shore, or abroad. References. Care Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 29, at 5 P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 30, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. Arthur Little, D.D., of Dorchester. : 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, May 31, at 12M. 

1 Henry F, Jenxs, Sec’y. 


legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


May 31, at 10 A.M, 
P NATHANIEL SEAVER, Jr., Sec’y. 
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religious education, Bible study, and kindted 
topics, they are not only securing good re- 
sults for church, home, and character, but they 
thereby place the subjects themselves in dignity 
and proportion among the themes which are 
vital, A thing which is neglected becomes 
inoperative. If the Sunday-school subjects are 
to be ignored, they will fall into withering 
obscurity. Still another point is in favor of this 
course: the young people in all the churches 
will rally to the conferences more readily when 
subjects are presented particularly related to 
themselves. We appreciate the faithful adults 
who chiefly make up our conference meetings, 
but they themselves delight to behold the youn 
men and the young women taking interest an 
sharing everything with them. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Anniversary Week.—The full programme 
of meetings, beginning May 20, will be found in 
another column. 


Churches. 


Kansas City, Mo.— All Souls’, W. H. Ram- 
say: Rev. Walter Smith, who has recently 
united with our church here, preached for Mr. 
Ramsay Sunday, April 23. Mr: Smith has, until 
recently, been a Methodist, but could not con- 
scientiously remain in that body. He is a 
yong man of much ability and promise. He 
hopes to enter the Meadville Theological School 
next year for a course of study preparatory to 
entering the Unitarian ministry. A  Presby- 
terian church in Missouri has recently adopted 
as its own the Statement of Faith issued by our 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, “The Fath- 
erhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the 
Leadership of Jesus, Salvation by Character, 
the Progress of Mankind onward and upward 
forever.” The church was not probably aware 
of the heretical source of this statement. This 
little creed was adopted as a sufficient basis of 
religious fellowship in a Presbyterian church. 


Lowell, Mass.—The fourth dinner of the 


Liberal Christian Club (of Universalist and Uni-| B 


tarian men) was given in the First Universalist 
Church on Thursday, May 2. It was ladies’ 
night; and the speakers were Rev. E. C. Bolles, 
D.D., of Tufts College, and Rev. James Eells 
of Boston. Mr. Eells’s thoughtful and brilliant 
talk. was an incitement to Rev. Dr. Bolles in 
turn to depict in rich and glowing words three 
“silent interviews ” he had held with eminent 
men, and both speakers of the evening won the 
delighted interest and applause of the assembled 
company. Mr. George A. Roper, the vice-presi- 
dent, presided in the absence of the president 
in Virginia. The Committee on Nominations 
recommended the re-election of the following 
officers, and it was so voted: president, Hon. 
George 
George A. Roper; secretary, Rev. George C. 
Wright; treasurer, Mr. L. Edgar Pullen; Mem- 
bership-Committee, Mr. George W. Brothers, 
Mr. George Bowers, Mr. Henry H. Harris, Mr. 
Samuel W. Killpatrick ; Executive Committee, 
Rev. Charles T. Billings, Rev. C. E. Fisher, 
Rev. Ransom A. Greene, Rev. George C. 
Wright. “ 


‘Madison, Wis.— By invitation of the pas- 
tor, Rev. F. A. Gilmore, the teachers and pupils 
ef the Unitarian Sunday-school of this place 
met.on the church porch the afternoon of May 
3, to celebrate Arbor Day. A young elm-tree 
was planted in front of the church. A number 
of the children gave suitable recitations; and all 
present, led by the pastor, united in an appro- 
priate service of song, responsive readings, and 
prayer. The occasion was second only in inter- 
est to the delightful Easter celebration of the 
Sunday-school, when Easter cards were received 
from.Germany, sent by an absent teacher. 


Railroad Bonds . . . 


F. Richardson; vice-president, - Mr. | M 


Pittsfield, Mass.—The following is the 
revised covenant of Unity Church, adopted 
February, r9o1 :-— 

“Believing that the Christian Church is the 
world’s most powerful and precious agency for 
promoting human welfare, and-desiring to pro- 


vide opportunity for promulgating the sincere, 


simple, and reasonable faith for which Unity 
Church in Pittsfield stands, the undersigned 
hereby unite with it for the study of religious 
truth, the worship of God, and the service of 
man. And we further agree that no theologi- 
cal condition of fellowship shall be imposed 
upon any who declare sympathy with our gen- 
eral aims and wish to co-operate with us.” 
This covenant is written in the roll-book, to be 
signed by members when admitted. 


Watertown, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman: This parish has just 
closed a very satisfactory year in its long his- 
tory. Extensive repairs in the church building 
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and parish house, aggregating nearly $4,000, will 
be finished by September 1. San denne of 
the parish work have shown great activity in the 
usual ways. Very notably, the junior committee 
of twelve has proved itself efficient in adminis- 
tering all affairs of interest to young people, in- 
cluding the management of a religious society, 
the Theodore Parker Fraternity, and the enter- 
tainment for the Sunday-school at Christmas. 
During the week before Easter a series of meet- 
ings was held every evening, Saturday excepted. 
A circular sent to each family, announcing the 
topics several weeks in advance, stated that the 
purpose of the meetings was “to make real and 
helpful the presence of God in the life of the 
individual. With this end in view, the most 
characteristic and distinctive experiences in the 
life of Jesus have been taken as texts. The sub- 
jects should develop a cumulative interest, cul- 
minating in the service on Easter morning. The 
meetings will be dismissed promptly at 8.30, and 
any and all who may wish to do so are cordially 


The New England Trost Company 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


To the Commissioners of Savings 


Banks in Massachusetts. Balance 


Sheet at Close of Business, April 30, 1901 


CENERAL 
ASSETS 

United States Bonds at par . . $500,000.00 

Com. of Massachusetts Bonds at 
pars _..° 4.3) ae 1,350,000.00 
Railroad and other Bonds . . . 1,270,298.27 

Demand Loans (with Collateral or 
Suretiés). . ._sttoe aaeees 4,581,946.75 

Time Loans (with Collateral or 
DUrewes), . iss: se Saas 8,004,630.83 
Time Loans: Counties 5 120,000.00 
st” | Otten amen 746,338.47 
#8 cs Towns. . E 891,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 4,630,962.63 
XPONSG . is) "oh. to LE 32,570.27 
Accounts receivable . . . 2,891.15 
$21,630,638.37 


ACCOUNT 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock Pe 4 7S 1.000060:00 

Guarantee Fund). 3-30) 1,000,000.00 

Profit 2nd. i088 cs cos, oak See. Ne 503,738.36 

Earnings Undivided . .... 243,110.34 

Denosite os ovate erste ets 18,883,789.67 
$21,630,638.37 


TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL ACREEMENTS 


ASSETS 


United States Securities . 
City and Town Bonds 


Railroad Stocks . 701,133.77 
Bank Stocks”... 3 elie 143,301.89 
Miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds . 95,556.35 
ortgageson Real Estate . . . 2,368,056.00 
Policies, General Trust Fund . 43,010.32 
Deposits in Savings Banks . 19,717.84 
Real Estate (Special Trusts) . . 69,769.37 
Real Estate (General Trusts) . . 23,147.73 
Notes Receivable (Special Trusts), 1,800.00 
Cashin Banks 5)... 0.03). © ~~ 48,576.62 
$3,777,308.24 


$142,119.71 | Trust Accounts . 
17,261.37 | Income . 3 
103,857.27 | Dividend 


LIABILITIES 
$3,706,175.99 


59,559.96 
11,572.29 


$3,777,308.24 


“ WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 


CHARLES F. CHOATE. 
J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 
C. H. DALTON. 


SUFFOLK, ss. , 


T, JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 
CHARLES L, 
WM. FARNSWORTH. 


“D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


FRANKLIN HAVEN, 
HENRY C. WESTON, 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 


YOUNG, 


Boston, May 9, 1901. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of The New England Trust Company, 
being a majority of the Board, appeared and severally made oath to the truth of the statement signed 


by them, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 
NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace, - 


’ Before me, 


. 


oe Ve 
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invited to talk over the substance of the sermon 
or kindred matters with the minister in his room 
at the close of the service.” These meetings 
were most satisfactory from every point of view. 
The interest and attendance increased constantly 
throughout the week, in spite of the incessant 
downpour of rain. The semi-annual supper 
and conference of the teachers and officers of 
the Sunday-school will be held next week, in 
order to arrange for the work of the ensuing 
year. 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 


to May 11, 1901: — 


Jan. 7. Sudbury, Mass., Sunday-school....+.++ $2.00 
8. Rutherford, N.J., Sunday-school ..... 5.00 
8. Norfolk Sunday-school, Dorchester... 5.00 
8. Francestown, N.H., Sunday-school... 2.00 | 
8. Northfield, Mass., Sunday-school..... 3.00 
yo, A. A. Ballou ..-. sees ssee cere veens oe 10.00 
xo, Allston, Mass., Unity Sunday-sch 5.00 
14. Orange, N.J., Sunday-school . 7.00 
14, Danvers, Mass., Sunday-school 7.00 
15. Rochester, N.Y., First Unitari 
ciety «+++. 5.00 
is. Mrs. J. W. ht 10,00 
15. Mrs. J. Conklin Brown,.... .- ’ 5.00 
x6. Dunkirk, N.Y., Sunday-school ree 5.00 
16, Erie, Pa., Sunday-school ....++«+++++++ 3.00 
17. Westminster Sunday-school, Provi- 
dence, R.lissccescsee cere cere cece ceee 10.00 
well 10.00 


Society ..+- 133.36 

. Ann Arbor, 5.00 
27. Mrs. Israel ..-- 3.00 
28. Gloucester, Mass., Sunday-school...- 3.00 
28. Berkeley, Cal., Sunday-school .... ++. 3.00 
Apr. 2. Fall River, Mass., Sunday-school....- 25.00 
5. Eastondale, Mass., Sunday-school ...+ 2.00 
6. Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Society, 50,00 
8. Quincy, Ill., Sunday-school ...- 5.00 
8. Salem, Mass., North Society... 50.00 
8, Pittsfield, Mass., Sunday-school 2.45 
xx. Northampton, Mass., Sunday-scho 5.00 


z2. Augusta, Me., Sunday-school «.....+++ 5.00 


is, Louisville, Ky., Highland Sunday- 
SCHOO] voce aceerecc cert etre cece eeaver 3.06 
15. Burlington, Vt., Sunday-school ..,...» 20.00 


15. Brookline, Mass., 
Sunday-school..-...+-+++++ 
36. Plainfield, N.J., All Souls’ 


17. Fitchbur: 


17. Ashby, Mass., First Parish so. sae» « ote 8.24 
20. Louisville, Ky., Church of Messiah 

Sun y-SCHOOls.--<--smateaccienrs oven 23.50 
22, Ayer, Mass., Sunday-school........-++ 5.00 
23. New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 

tional Society .-+.++-+ +++ tgecseen sere 15.00 
25. Walpole, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 

SCHOO] sees eves cseee rere cece s? vee 5.00 
29. Lawrence, Kan., Sunday-schoo. c 3.00 
26. Northboro, , Mass., First Congrega- 

tional Society...- +++ +++ pre ewes sees 12.75 
26. Mrs. 1. F. Waterhouse, Life Member, 10.00 
29. Oakland, Cal., Sunday-school - 10.00 


29. East Lexington, Mass., F ollen Church 
Sun day-school . 


30. Haverhill, Mass., First Parish Sunday-~ 
SCHOO] «-c2e ever cece cesses ener sere sees 10.00 

May 6. Jamaica Plain, Ma: First Congrega- 
> tional Society a5 et 25.00 
6. Roslindale, Mass., Sunday-scho: 5.00 
6. Mendon, Mass., Sunday-school.. 6.00 
6. Church of the Disciples, Boston .... +. 50,00 
9. Lincoln, Neb., Sunday-school....»-.++ 4.25 

9 


’ St. Paul, Minn., Unity Church Sun- 
Gay-school «..-sscessreereceeereveses 10.00 

xx. Bequest of Mary W. Wiley....-++.+-++ 
RICHARD C, HUMPHREYS, 7yeasurer. 


9 
ATS 


ON THE 
GLENWOOD OVEN DOOR 


Glenwood 
Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 


WORCESTER STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER 
Worcester Chain-Gear Buckeye Mower 


More valuable improvements have been added to the Worcester Buckeye 
Mowers within the last two years than for any period since the introduction 


of mowing machines. 


Such wonderful advancement in construction for Increased 


Strength, Durability, Good Work, Light Draft, and Long Life has seldom been 


seen. 


Do not fail to see the Worcester 


Worcester 


The Worcester Horse Rake is built to last. 
teeth; do not tear up the grass roots. Turns hay bottom side up. Anybody 
It tells its own story in practical work. : 


can handle it. 


buy it. 


The Worcester Buckeye Mower for 1901 has every up-to-date improve- 
ment and everything that can be desired for practical grass cutting in the hay 
field. 


Buckeye for 1901. 


Horse Rake 


Flattened sled-runner shaped. 


Try it, and you will 


Bullard Hay Tedder 


The standard Hay Tedder of America. 


are imitations of it. 


the Bullard. 


All tedders good for anything 


You can never know the value of a tedder until you use 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR 


* 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first ted in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 ots. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


CATALOGS. 


es oe 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man.jOUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The ‘sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE 81.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Aristocracy—‘“‘And she is reckoned one of 
the aristocracy in Kentucky?” “Oh, decidedly! 
Her family feuds with the very best people 
there !”—Detroit Journal. 


Omaha Teacher: “Can any of the class ex- 
plain to me why the way of the transgressor is 
hard?” Omaha Spark: “I guess it’s ’cause it’s 
travelled so much.”—Omaha World. 


A priest preached a sermon on “Grace.” 
“An’, me brethren,” he said, in conclusion, “if 
ye have wan spark av heavenly grace, wather it, 
wather it continually.”"— Axchange. 


A papal bull was once described as “giving 
you the choice of obedience or of being excom- 
municated from the church. So called bull 
from reference to the horns of a dilemma.” 


Waterman (shaking his fountain pen) : “You 
have no idea how easily these pens run!” His 
neighbor (applying a blotter to his trousers): 
“Oh, I have an inkling! ”—Harvard Lampoon. 


Not Proper.— “Miss Binks hasn’t a particle 
of social instinct.” “What do you mean?” 
“Why, when she is invited to lunch, she talks 
more than the girl who is to pay the bill.” — Czz- 
cago Record. 


Little Nina went to church with her grand- 
mother, and for the first time put two pennies in 
the contribution plate. Leaning over, she whis- 
pered very audibly: “That’s all right, grandma. 
I paid for two! "— Junior Herald. 8 


A certain distinguished Methodist preacher 
had been eating too freely of city oats, and was 
kicking over the traces. Dr. Arthur Edwards 
spoke kindly and thoughtfully of him, and re- 
marked: “Oh, well, he will be all right in time. 
We will pull his hind shoes and turn him out to 
grass for a while. We will make a twenty-third 
Psalm of him,.”—/nterior, 


Attorney: “You say you had called to see 
Miss Billings, and were at the house at the time 
the burglary was committed?” Witness: “Yes, 
sir.” Attorney: “Then how did it happen that, 
when the prisoner dashed into the room and 
assaulted you, you leaped through the window 
_and went home, making no attempt to defend 
the lady or give-the alarm?” Witness: “I 
thought it was her father.” 


The virtues of a keen business man are often 
negative rather than positive. It is said that a 
great broker once told his son that only two 
things were necessary to make a great financier. 
“And what are those, papa?” the son asked. 
“Honesty and sagacity.” “But what do you 
consider the mark of honesty tobe?” “Always 
to keep your word.” “And the mark of sa- 
gacity?” “Never to give your word.” 


A little girl had sent back her plate for turkey 
twa or three times, and had been helped boun- 
tifully to all the good things. Finally, she was 
observed looking rather disconsolately at the 
unfinished part of her dinner. “What’s the 
matter, Ethel?” asked Uncle John. “You look 
so mournful.” “That’s just the matter,” said 
Ethel, “I am mor’n full.” And then she. won- 
dered why everybody laughed.—Selected. 


Canon Wilbetforce was giving a lesson on 
Jacob’s ladder and the angels in a village 
school. He then invited any child present to 
ask a question. Whereupon an ingenious lad 
asked how it was the angels wanted a ladder 
when they had wings. The questioner was a 
little nonplussed; but, wanting to know what 
was floating in the children’s brains, he called 
up a little chap, and said, “Tommy, can you ex- 
plain that?” “I suppose,” said the urchin, “cos 


they was.a-moultin’.” 


a 
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American Loan and frost Company 


53 STATE ST., BOSTON. ” 


Statement of Condition at the Close of Business April 24, 1901 


ASSETS ; ‘ LIABILITIES 
Massachusetts. Bonds at parsss.es.essesese8, $100,000.00 | Capital Stock <1. ...+ssea sees eeeeeser sees snes $1,000,000,00 
City of Boston Bonds at par..+.ssesseseeeree 275,000.00 800,000.00 
British Government Loan........eseseeeseee 114,000.00 241,194.72 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks....... 746,877.50 II,O10, 197.36 
Time*LOanS........:cnseeeenee an sectahe. « 6,226,501.17 
Demand Loans... ..-+ eee sere : 3g 3,193,332-07 
Cash in Office and in Banks.......-..0¢5.-.+  2,395,680.35 


$13,051,392.08 $13,051,392.08 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


S. E. PEABODY, Chairman. ALBERT A. POPE, 

N. W. RICE, 

R. E. ROBBINS. 

PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL. 


CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 


Cc. F. ADAMS, 2p, 
HOBART AMES. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. 
ISAAC T, BURR. 
SAMUEL CARR. 
GORDON DEXTER, 


ELMER P. HOWE. 

N. W. JORDAN. j 
DAVID P. KIMBALL. 
FRANCIS PEABODY, Jr. 


- 


Cc. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 4 Jf 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 


New England Mutual . 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


HOTEL DPR ETE aT ES renner cesta enna 
BELLEVUE i $3,043,498.27 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


OMINION 
LINE for 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
Li Spree aS cg = sane in Massachu- 
f 0 Hom i 
oe Apply ome ice Agency, opm 5, No. 87 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


T desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebrask: 
Dakotas. Garreapoudancrsathatede. i lps 


Ss, K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. : 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES — 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS- 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assgssor’s Orrice, Ciry Hatt, 
Boston, May 1, 1901. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being 


EURO 


———S———__ 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
New England, 11,600 toms..c+.ss++ss0+s May 22, June 19 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons....+. June s, July3 
Saloon, $60 upwards ; 2d saloon, $37.50 upwards. 
For passage and further information apply to . 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Pepa 
: hi tes 
WAS, ae AQ. 


BOSTON, N.” 3, ik 
PHILADELPHIA, Cr. “ i 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 122.6. 


HAVE FURNISHED 5.000 distributed throughout the city) relative to making return: 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. BEST, on property subject to taxation as early as possiblé efore 
MENE LY & CO, |GENUINE June 15 at 12 o’clock m. : 
AWEST-TROY, N.Y¥.1SE7/-METAL Per order of the Board of Assessors, 


J. CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGU & PRICES FREE. 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON Hs 


GEORGE A, COMINS, Secretary. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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= 


